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Housing and Town and Country Planning 
Bulletin No. 3 


The Bulletin, issued at intervals by the U. N. Department of Social Affairs, is designed 
to provide information on housing and related subjects useful to policy-making officials, 


administrators and technicians. 


It reviews significant events of a technological, legis- 


lative, sociological and economic character all over the world. 


Bulletin No. 3 carries articles on housing programs and projects in Belgium, Canada, 
Indonesia, New Zealand, Panama, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States 
and Yugoslavia. It also contains articles on the housing activities of U. N. bodies and 
on housing in Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


A special feature of Bulletin No. 3 is a 48-page annotated list of selected references 
from periodicals dealing with all aspects of housing and town and country planning, 
including materials and methods of construction. 


118 pp., illustrated, $1.00, 7/6 Stg., Swiss francs 4.00 
(U. N. Publications No. 1949. IV. 8) 


Now available in an English edition from all U. N. sales agents. 


FRONT COVER PICTURE 


This Arab refugee and child have 
found shelter in a camp for Palestin- 
ian refugees outside Beirut, Lebanon, 
one of many formerly maintained by 
the United Nations Relief for Pales- 
tine Refugees (UNRPR), now being 
succeeded by the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestinian 
Refugees in the Near East. (See 
page 341.) 
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Governments Study Propog 
Periodic Security Cound 


for the participation of the Soviet 
Union is still the same, namely, that 
they will not be there so long as a 


HE governments consulted by Secretary-General Lie om his 

proposal to hold periodic meetings of the Security Council 
“have all said they will consider my suggestions,” Mr. Lie told a 
press conference on March 24, “No government has yet committed 
itself,” he explained, “nor has any representative, but interest has 
been shown by those persons whom I have seen and talked with.” 
He thought, however, that “it will take some time before they 
reach a decision.” 

The Security Council meets regularly not less often than once 
every fourteen days. A periodic meeting of the Council, as Mr. Lie 
explained in his address at the B’nai B’rith dinner in Washington 
on March 21, is one provided for by the Charter at which members 
can be represented by their foreign ministers or even the heads 
of government. 

Mr. Lie made it clear that he believed a periodic meeting before 
the session of the General Assembly in September was “urgent 
and imperative,” and that he made his suggestion because, if no 
other result were achieved, “tat least the eleven members of the 
Security Council—and among them the great powers—would have 
a chance to express their opinions and to clear the air on the most 
important questions” as a preparation for the September Assembly. 

A provision for periodic meetings contained in Article 28 of 
the United Nations Charter was to enable the governments to hold 
a general review, from time to time, of outstanding problems, at 
meetings at which they could be represented by their foreign min- 
isters or heads of government, A. H. Feller, General Counsel and 
Director of the Legal Department, explained in an interview broad- 
cast by United Nations Radio, also on March 24 (see box). 


Strong Support Evoked 


China,” to which he replied: 
“I cannot go into that question 
in detail, but I have seen almost all 


Meanwhile, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s proposal has evoked the 
strong support of the current Presi- 


dent of the General Assembly, Gen- 
eral Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philip- 
pines, and of two former Presidents, 
Dr. Herbert Evatt, of Australia, and 
Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, of Brazil. It 
also is supported by the President 
of the Security Council for April, 
Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, who 
said he was speaking on his own 
behalf and that of his Government. 

When Mr. Lie received the cor- 
respondents, he was first asked 
whether he could say “anything at 
all about the prospects of a special 
Security Council session regarding 
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the representatives on the Security 
Council and the permanent dele- 
gates to the United Nations, and up 
to now no government has com- 
mitted itself on the question. Per- 
sonally, I am satisfied with the situat- 
ion as it is; I think we all need 
time, but what the result will be I 
cannot foresee today.” 

Informed that conflicting reports 
were circulating in Europe about the 
participation of the U.S.S.R. in such 
a meeting, the Secretary-General re- 
marked that he had no information, 
and he added: “I think the condition 





representative of the Nationalist 
[Chinese] Government is present. I 
think that is still valid.” 

Replying to other questions, Mr. 
Lie explained that while ordinary 
meetings of the Security Council will 
continue to be held, as they have 
since the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. withdrew in January, he 
did not believe that either these or 
a periodic meeting of the Council 
would be attended by the Soviet 
Union until the question of Chinese 
representation was settled. 

Mr. Lie’s words were: “I do not 
think they (the U.S.S.R.) will come 
to a periodic meeting of the Security 
Council on any other conditions than 
those which apply to participating in 
ordinary meetings of the Security 
Council.” 


Further Clarification 


A correspondent asked for further 
clarification, remarking that if there 
were sufficient votes at a periodic 
meeting to change the Chinese repre- 
sentation, presumably this would 
also be true at an ordinary meeting. 
Could Mr. Lie say more exactly 
what he had in mind about a special 
type of Security Council meeting? 

“It is not my job to draw up the 
program for a periodic meeting,” the 
Secretary-General answered. “That 
must be done by the President or by 
the governments represented on the 
Council. These periodic meetings 
were envisaged with a view to hav- 
ing a kind of review of outstanding 
questions which had not been satis- 
factorily solved, but the program is 
an open question. Nobody can tell 
you today what an eventual periodic 
meeting should deal with; such a 
program has to be fixed and decided 
upon by the Security Council itself.” 
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yal to Hold 
iil Meetings 


Reminded that in his Washington 
address (see the BULLETIN, vol. VIII, 
no. 7) he had suggested that the 
calling of a periodic meeting might 
be a method of helping to end the 
cold war, the Secretary-General re- 
plied: 

“T should hope that it would be 
the beginning of the end of the ‘cold 
war’; it would be step by step. I am 
not an optimist in that connection; I 
do not think one meeting this year 
could solve all the problems which 
the powers have not been able to 
solve in the last five years... . We 
could not expect 100 per cent suc- 
cess, but if we could have just 10 
per cent success it would be a be- 
ginning. Perhaps -we could over- 
come the worst of the tensions of 
today.” 

Asked whether he thought a pe- 
riodic meeting of the Council would 
be competent to deal, for instance, 
with the German question, Mr. Lie 
said he had no idea on that. 

“What I had in mind and what I 
said in my speech, as you can read 
in it,” he continued, “was that there 
should be a meeting to talk over, for 
example, the control of atomic 
energy, the hydrogen bomb, and 
biological warfare. I mentioned all 
those three things in my last speech 
in Washington. 

“However, I can only put sugges- 
tions before them; the agenda has to 
be decided by the Council, and I 
hope that the member governments, 
if they accept the idea, will be active 
and hold discussions among them- 
selves. I hope they will hold negotia- 
tions among themselves about the 
agenda and the place of meeting for 
any periodic meeting if one is de- 
cided upon. But that is still uncer- 
tain; I have now done what I thought 
it was my right and my duty to do, 
and now it is for the governments 
to take action.” 
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The Authority for and the Nature 
of Suggested Action Explained 


A. H. Feller, General Counsel and Director of the Legal Department, 
called attention to Article 28 of the Charter in the course of a radio 
interview broadcast by United Nations Radio on March 24 in which he 
explained the authority for and the nature of a periodic meeting of the 
Security Council: 

Paragraph 2 of Article 28 reads as follows: 

“2. The Security Council shall hold periodic meetings at which each 
of its members may, if it so desires, be represented by a member of the 
government or by some other specially designated representative.” 

Mr. Feller said: 

“The United Nations has not yet held a periodic meeting of the 
Security Council. Now what that means is this: 

“That provision was inserted into the Charter at San Francisco be- 
cause the members |of the Conference| and draftsmen of the Charter 
believed that it would be a useful thing to provide some machinery by 
which the governments could hold a general review from time to time of 
the outstanding problems. 

“So far, that particular piece of machinery has not been used, and 
Mr. Lie has suggested that the time has now come to put it to use.” 

Mr. Feller added that there have been a number of reasons why no 
periodic meeting had yet been held. He said: 

“One reason was the fact that up until now we have had two sessions 
of the General Assembly each year. We have had each year either a 
special session or a continuation of a regular session. Also, over the past 
few years there have been meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
which included the great powers and which has met from time to time in 
connection with such matters as the German treaty. 

“But this year there is no special session of the General Assembly, 
and there appears to be no prospect of a meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers.” 

Then these questions were asked: 

“Were the five permanent members of the Security Council in agree- 
ment in principle at San Francisco. on the holding of periodic meetings? 
Were there any objections to it?” 

And Mr. Feller replied: 

“Oh, yes—there were no objections. It seemed to everyone at that 
time to be something which the world could utilize to full advantage in 
furthering the cause of peace.” 





Asked for his impressions on that time before they reach a decision.” 


point, Mr. Lie replied: 

“I do not care to express any 
opinion. As I have said, personally 
I am satisfied, but this is a very im- 
portant political issue in each coun- 
try, and the governments must now 
have time perhaps to consult their 
parliaments, or at least discuss it 
within the governments themselves, 
and get the experts to work on the 
question. Up to now no government 
has committed itself; they have all 
said they will consider my sugges- 
tion, and I think it will take some 


A correspondent asked whether, 
apart from this long-term plan, Mr. 
Lie had in mind a particular ap- 
proach “to the immediate issue, the 
question of Chinese representation.” 
In other words, what could be done 
now so that the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tives would sit at the table with the 
others and talk about “these other 
things”? 

“That question,” Mr. Lie said, “is 
in exactly the same state as it was 
eight days ago. But I think that 

(Continued on page 373.) 
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AN EXPLORATORY TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE MISSION recently returned to Lake Success from Afghanistan. The ultimate object of the mission’s 

work is to help in the economic development of this country, where industrial development already has taken place to a certain extent, as 

shown by picture on the left. This shows a machine shop near the old Kandahar Gate of Kabul, which functions also as a mint and powder 

factory. Improving transport is another problem in Afghanistan, where considerable use is made of caravans. The picture on the right 
shows a caravan camped near Barfak, on the main road between Turkestan and Kabul. 


Developments in Technical Assistance 


Financial arrangements for the expanded technical aid pro- 
gram will be discussed at a conference to be held in May. ... 
A resident technical assistance representative in Haiti has been 
appointed, ... Expert missions are getting ready to visit Bolivia 
and Mexico. One has recently returned from Afghanistan. 


HERE have been several new 

developments on the United 
Nations technical assistance program 
in recent weeks. 

First, a Technical Assistance Con- 
ference has been called by the Sec- 
retary-General for May 16-18 at 
Lake Success. The Conference will 
discuss various financial arrange- 
ments in connection with the ex- 
panded technical assistance program 
of the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies. (It will be re- 
called that the General Assembly, at 
its last session, invited all govern- 
ments to contribute voluntarily to 
a special account for technical aid 
which the Secretary-General is to 
set up.) 

One purpose of the conference is 
to ascertain the total of contribu- 
tions available for the first period 
of the program’s operation. Another 
is to approve the allotments from 
these contributions, to be made au- 
tomatically available to the organi- 
zations taking part in the program. 

Those attending the conference 
will include _ representatives of 
United Nations Members and other 
governments which are members of 
specialized agencies participating in 
the program. These will have the 
right to vote. Representatives of the 
specialized agencies will also attend, 
but without the right to vote. 

Another development took the 
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form of the appointment of a resi- 
dent technical assistance representa- 
tive of the United Nations in Haiti, 
A. J. Wakefield. He is a recognized 
expert on combined resource devel- 
opment, with considerable experi- 
ence in the Caribbean area. This ap- 
pointment was made by the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, 
in agreement with the Government 
of Haiti and in consultation with 
the specialized agencies associated 
with the United Nations in the dis- 
patch of a mission of experts in 
1948 to examine, report on and 
make recommendations on various 
aspects of Haiti’s economic develop- 
ment. 


Continued Aid Needed 


Among other things, the report of 
this mission, which was sent out at 
Haiti’s request, strongly emphasized 
the need for continued expert aid. 

Mr. Wakefield’s primary responsi- 
bilities will be: (a) to advise the 
Haitian Government on implement- 
ing the mission’s recommendations; 
(b) to help promote active partici- 
pation by the people of Haiti in 
economic development measures at 
the local community level; and (c) 


to help arrange assistance by techni- 
cians to be provided for specific 
projects, on request, by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 


Mission to Bolivia 

Another comprehensive mission 
of experts was set up to go out to 
Bolivia in the latter half of April. 
This was in response to a request 
from the Bolivian Government for 
technical aid in its economic and 
social development. The United Na- 
tions has established this mission in 
co-operation with FAO, ILO and 
UNESCO. 

Headed by Dr. H. L. Keenley- 
side, Canada’s Deputy Minister of 
Resources and Development, and 
formerly Canadian Minister to Mex- 
ico, the mission’s task is to advise 
the Bolivian Government on a wide 
range of topics. These cover such 
fields as public finance and admin- 
istration, transport, the utilization of 
water and forest resources, agricul- 
tural development, mining produc- 
tion, social welfare and legislation, 
and education. 

The 14 or 15 experts making up 
the mission have been drawn from 

(Continued on page 379.) 
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Frontier Conditions - 


Improved in Balkans 


Members of the United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans recently travelled over rough and 
narrow mountain roads on a tour which took them 
to towns and villages, deserted hamlets, and lonely 
frontier outposts on Greece’s northern borders. 


6647 AST improvement” in condi- 

tions since hostilities ceased 
last September is reported by mem- 
bers of the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans who re- 
cently completed a tour of the north- 
ern frontiers of Greece. 

But if any one thing can be singled 
out as a major obstacle to the re- 
sumption of normal relations be- 
tween Greece and its northern neigh- 
bors, it is the ever-mounting bitter- 
ness and sorrow caused by the pro- 
longed absence of Greek children 
from their homes and families. 

This the Committee states in the 
report of its visiting group which it 
unanimously adopted in Athens on 
March 31. 

The group, composed of repre- 
sentatives of eight delegations—Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, China, France, Mex- 
ico, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States— 
returned to the Greek capital on 
March 13 after a seven-day, 1,200- 
mile tour to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation about conditions on the 
northern fronter and the operation 
of the Committee’s observation sys- 
tem there. 


Public Hearings Held 


During the trip, which was made 
largely by station wagon and jeep, 
travelling in caravan fashion, the 
group held several interviews and 
public hearings with local representa- 
tives. 

Setting out from Salonika on 
March 8, members of the group first 
visited a Greek frontier post in the 
Koula area of the Greek-Bulgarian 
frontier. At the observation group 
base at Serres, they heard reports 
from observers, and at Drama they 
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interviewed local authorities. They 
also visited Kavalla and held a public 
hearing at Komotini. On a side trip, 
they visited the Greek frontier post 
of Nymphaia. 

Public hearings were held likewise 
at Salonika and at Florina, which is 
near the Yugoslav border. Edhessa 
was visited between these two towns, 
and the group then proceeded to the 
Lake Prespa region, including the 
village of Pili, near the Albanian 
border. En route to observer head- 
quarters at Kastoria, they visited 
the villages of Vatokhorion and 
Kroustallopiyi and the Greek army 
post on the summit of Kostenetsi 
mountain. On their return to Athens, 
several of the group visited the 
thrice-destroyed village of Kostarazi, 
and the representative of the Mexi- 
can delegation paid a visit to the 
observers at Ioannina. 


Conclusions 


Regarding the Greek children, the 
first cry of the officials and populace 
throughout the journey was, “We 
want our children back!” the group 
reported in its conclusions. While 
return of the children is undoubtedly 
uppermost in the minds of all cate- 
gories of Greeks in the frontier 
regions visited, anxiety for the re- 
turn of adult civilians and for officers 
and soldiers of the Greek National 
Army, taken prisoner by the guer- 
rillas, was also expressed. Thus fa- 
vorable action in regard to these per- 
sons would also be an important 
means of improving relations be- 
tween Greece and its northern neigh- 
bors, the group believes. 

Courageous work by the popula- 
tion in restoring stable conditons in 
the war-ravaged regions was noted 















GREEK FRONTIER POST OF NYMPHAIA is 
visited by members of the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans. In white 
jacket is Sam L. Atyeo, of Australia, who was 
UNSCOB Chairman for March, and, at upper 
left, with walking stick, H. W. D. M. Donald, 
UNSCOB Chief Observer 


in all areas. While the Greek Gov- 
ernment and United Nations agen- 
cies have assisted in the resettlement 
of refugees, the resilience of the vil- 
lagers themselves has also been an 
important factor. Certain villages 
near the frontier, particularly in the 
Vitsi area on the Albanian border, 
remain abandoned because of their 
total or almost total destruction. 
Nevertheless, some of the refugees 
have gone back to their frontier 
homes, and farm work in the im- 
mediate proximity of the frontier is 
in progress where the Greek Na- 
tional Army is at hand to afford pro- 
tection. Afforestation is proceeding, 
villages are being rebuilt and re- 
paired, and industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings are making 
progress in the towns. 

Roads, still being repaired at 
many points, are much improved 
since last year, and, despite many 
blown-up bridges, communications 
are now comparatively easy. 

The group thus found that the 
general picture is one of gradual 
return to normal conditions. The 
activities of those guerrillas remain- 
ing in Greece have been reduced to 
occasional mining, sabotage, and 
minor raids. Nevertheless, because 
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of the fear of further incursions 
across the frontier, the Greek Army 
maintains large bodies of troops 
near the borders and guards all 
bridges and other strategic points 
along the roads and railways. 

“The presence in the regions near 
the frontiers of large numbers of 
soldiers is a significant indication of 
a further serious obstacle to the re- 
sumption of normal relations be- 
tween Greece and her northern 
neighbors,” the group adds. “Until 
the northern neighbors of Greece 
are willing, in compliance with the 
resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on 
November 18, 1949, to co-operate 
with the Special Committee or other 
appropriate international agency for 
verification of the disarming and 
disposition of the Greek guerrillas 
who have entered their respective 
territories, Greece will be obliged to 
hold herself in readiness to meet the 
potential menace which may at any 
time descend across her frontiers.” 
Only compliance with the Assembly 
resolution can remove the tension 
and thus help establish normal rela- 
tions, the report says. 


Small-scale Incidents 

As the group proceeded eastward 
into Thrace, it noted an exception to 
the quiescence observed on the Yugo- 
slav frontier and on the small sec- 
tion of the Albanian frontier visited. 
Incidents continue to occur on the 
Bulgarian border, although on a 
small scale. Objectives of the guer- 
rilla raids are evidently sabotage and 
the laying of mines for terroristic 
purposes, but among personal aims 
of the guerrillas is their desire to 
obtain provisions for their own use. 

Lack of time and adverse flying 
conditions prevented the group from 
visiting Alexandroupolis and _ the 
Evros River region along the Greco- 
Bulgarian-Turkish border, but it be- 
lieves that incidents along the Bul- 
garian frontier are as characteristic 
of that area as in the region of 
Komotini, the easternmost point 
reached. 

The Mufti of Komotini paid trib- 
ute to the manner in which the 
Greek Government has assisted the 
Moslem refugees. The Mayor there 
emphasized that there has been no 
discrimination whatsoever. 
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Representatives on United 
Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans 

H. Gilchrist (AUSTRALIA); 
Silvio Rangel de Castro (BRAZIL) ; 
Dr. Wen Yuan-Ning (CHINA); 
Emile Charveriat (FRANCE); 


Omar Josefe (MExIcO); Coert 
Binnerts (NETHERLANDS); Ali 
Haider Abbasi (PAKISTAN); Wil- 
liam Lowry Craig Knight (UNIT- 
ED KINGDOM); Jefferson Patter- 
son (UNITED STATES). 





Throughout the tour, the group 
was impressed by the feeling of the 
people that the work and existence 
of the Special Committee gave them 
confidence and encouragement in 
setting about their task of rehabilita- 
tion. 

Summing up, the report asserts 
that, with the exception of some in- 
cidents in the Bulgarian border 
regions, calm prevails as a result of 
the vigilance of the Greek National 
Army. The people are courageously 
rebuilding their harassed country, 





and one can pass from place to place 
without let or hindrance. 


“Greece,” it adds, “is not only 
anxious but without any doubt able 
to receive back the children who 
were taken away. With the return 
of these children and the removal of 
the menace on the other side of the 
frontiers, entirely normal and peace- 
ful conditions would rapidly be re- 
established within the country, as a 
prelude to the resumption of normal 
relations between Greece and her 
northern neighbors, whenever the 
latter were willing to co-operate with 
Greece in a spirit of peace and good- 
will.” 

The group was also able to obtain 
first-hand knowledge of the way in 
which the new observation system, 
inaugurated at the beginning of this 
year, is functioning, and to ap- 
preciate once more the difficulties of 
the observers’ task. The observers 
were commended for their energy 
and efficiency. 


AT EDHESSA, members of the touring group 
were greeted, among others, by many children. 
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Court Answers Two of 
Four Treaty Questions 


N an advisory opinion handed 
down on March 30, the Inter- 

national Court of Justice has an- 
swered affirmatively two of four 
questions put to it by the fourth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, in- 
volving the peace treaties with Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Romania. 

By a vote of eleven to three, the 
Court ruled, first, that certain diplo- 
matic exchanges between the three 
countries and some of the Allied 
powers which signed the treaties with 
them disclosed the existence of dis- 
putes which are subject to settlement 
procedures specified in the treaties. 
Secendly, the Court decided that 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania 
were obligated to carry out the 
treaty provisions which relate to the 
settlement of disputes, including the 
treaty commissions. 

Judges Bohdan Winiarski, Milo- 
van Zoricic, and Sergei B. Krylov 
wrote separate, dissenting opinions. 
Judge José Philadelpho de Barros 
e Azevedo, though voting with the 
majority, filed an individual opinion. 

The request for an opinion grew 
out of Assembly discussion which 
began in the spring of 1949, when 
Australia and Bolivia asked that the 
Assembly agenda include items con- 
cerning the trials of church leaders 
in Bulgaria and Hungary. On April 
30 the Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion in which it expressed “deep con- 
cern” at the alleged violation of 
human rights in these latter coun- 
tries. 

Before the end of the spring ses- 
sion of the Assembly, the United 
Kingdom and the United States ad- 
dressed notes to Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Romania, alleging a number of 
violations of the human _ rights 
articles of the peace treaties, and 
calling upon those Governments to 
remedy the situation. However, in 
their replies, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Romania denied the charges and the 
applicability of the treaty provisions 
cited. 

This action was the opening step 
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toward setting in motion the treaty 
procedure, according to which: 1) 
any dispute concerning the inter- 
pretation or execution of the treaty, 
which is not settled by direct diplo- 
matic negotiation, shall be referred 
to the three heads of mission (the 
United States, United Kingdom, and 
U.S.S.R.); 2) any dispute, not re- 
solved by them within two months, 
shall be referred to a commission 
composed of one representative from 
each party and a member selected 
by mutual agreement from nationals 
of a third country; and 3) should 
the two parties fail to agree within 
one month upon the appointment of 
the third member, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations may 
be requested by either party to make 
the appointment. 


Assembly Resolution 


The attempts to invoke this treaty 
machinery did not succeed, and the 
Assembly again took up the matter 
during its fourth session. In a reso- 
lution adopted on October 22, the 
Assembly expressed its continuing 
interest in the matter and its opinion 
that “the refusal of the Governments 
to co-operate in its efforts to examine 
the grave charges with regard to the 
observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms justifies this 
concern of the General Assembly.” 
The resolution then addressed four 
questions to the International Court 
for its advisory opinion. 

However, certain Governments, 
notably the U.S.S.R., contested the 
legality of the debate in the As- 
sembly. Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Romania, invited to participate in 
the discussion, declined to do so on 
the ground that the matter was es- 
sentially a domestic concern. In the 
subsequent debate, the U.S.S.R. and 
other states maintained that the As- 
sembly was interfering in internal 
matters, and violating the Charter 
provision which forbade such inter- 
ference. 





They also argued that the peace 
treaties provided their own pro- 
cedure, and, in fact, under Article 
107 of the Charter, questions relat- 
ing to treaties of peace were outside - 
the competence of the United Na- 
tions. 


Court Hearings Begun 


Public hearings on the matter were 
initiated by the Court on February 
28 and occupied three days. Writ- 
ten statements had already been re- 
ceived from Australia, Bulgaria, the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Romania, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

The observations of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Romania were con- 
fined to statements denying the com- 
petence of the Court to give an opin- 
ion. This position was also taken by 
certain other states, among them the 
Soviet Union. 

Speaking for the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Dr. Ivan S. Kerno, Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of the 
Legal Department, reviewed the 
positions of the various parties in 
the case since the issue had come 
before the United Nations. 

He remarked that the Assembly 
resolution of October 22, 1949, 
passed no judgment and did not 
deal with the substance of the prob- 
lem in any way. Apart from request- 
ing an advisory opinion, it simply 
kept the question on the agenda of 
the fifth regular session. Before de- 
ciding on its eventual attitude and 
action, the Assembly wished to have 
the opinion of the Court. 

Dr. Kerno pointed out that the 
Secretary-General occupied a “very 
special position” in the matter be- 
cause he might be called upon to 
appoint a member of a commission. 
He could not, therefore, take one 
side or the other in regard to the 
merits of the case or the questions 
put to the Court. 

Arguments supporting the position 
of their Governments were stated by 
Benjamin V. Cohen, for the United 
States, and G. G. Fitzmaurice, for 
the United Kingdom. Both repre- 
sentatives said that their Govern- 
ments had made every effort and 
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taken every step to set in motion the 
machinery of the peace treaties. 

In the view of the United States, 
said Mr. Cohen, there was no doubt 
of the jurisdiction of the Court, or 
of the propriety of the Court to ex- 
ercise its jurisdiction in this matter. 

With this, Mr. Fitzmaurice 
agreed. He also stated that the 
present proceedings arose only from 
the Assembly’s desire to obtain an 
authoritative legal opinion for its 
own requirements and purposes. 
This, he said, could not be consid- 
ered a litigation; a contention that it 
was litigation could, clearly, not be 
brought against the competence of 
the Court. 


Competence of the Court 


In giving its opinion, the Court 
first took up the objections which 
had been raised concerning its com- 
petence in this matter. It had been 
contended that the Assembly had 
exceeded its authority in the ques- 
tion because it was intervening in 
domestic jurisdiction, contrary to the 
provisions of Article 2, Paragraph 7. 
This objection, the Court held, was 
based on a misunderstanding, and 
noted that the General Assembly had 
justified its resolution by reference 
to Article 55. 

The Court considered that the re- 
quest was limited to obtaining clari- 
fications of a legal nature regarding 
the applicability of the procedure 
for the settlement of disputes by the 
commission specifically and express- 
ly provided for in the treaties. 

“The interpretation of the terms 
of a treaty for this purpose,” the 
Court held, “could not be construed 
as a question essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of a state. It is 
a question of international law which, 
by its very nature, lies within the 
competence of this Court.” 

To the objection that the advisory 
procedure before the Court would 
take the place of the procedure in- 
stituted by the peace treaties for the 
settlement of disputes, the Court an- 
swered that, in its opinion, the re- 
quest in no way touched the merits 
of the dispute. 

Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania 
had further argued that the request 
in this case was a violation of inter- 
national law, by which no judicial 
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proceedings could take place without 
the consent of the states concerned. 
This objection, the Court considered, 
revealed a confusion between con- 
tentious and advisory procedure. The 
opinion was not to be given to the 
states, but to the Assembly—the 
organ properly entitled to request it. 

For these reasons, the Court ruled 
that it had discretion in the mater. 

Were there disputes among these 
countries, based on the pertinent 
clauses of the peace treaties? Ad- 
dressing itself to this point, the Court 
recalled that the United Kingdom— 
acting in association with Australia, 
Canada, and New Zealand—and the 
United States had charged Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Romania with having 
violated in various ways provisions 
dealing with human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms in the _ peace 
treaties, and had called upon the 
three Governments to carry out their 
obligations. The latter Governments 
had denied these charges. 

Confronted with such a situation, 
the Court ruled, it must, first, con- 
clude that “a dispute exists between 
each of the three states and each of 
the Allied and Associated Powers 
which sent protests to them.” 

Disputes, said the advisory opin- 
ion, must be considered to fall with- 
in the pertinent treaty provisions on 
two coditions: first, they must relate 
to the interpretation or execution 
of the treaties; and, second, there 
should be no other procedure of 
settlement specifically provided else- 
where in the treaties. 

In regard to the first condition, 
the Court held that the disputes 
related to the performance or non- 
performance of obligations provided 
in the article dealing with human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. It 
pointed out that certain answers 
from the Governments accused of 
violations used arguments clearly in- 
volving an interpretation of the 
treaties. The second condiiton was 
also met because no other pro- 
cedure had been provided. 

The Court therefore answered the 
first question in the affirmative. 

As a preliminary to its answer to 
the second question, the Court ruled 
that the term “articles” in the ques- 
tion’s phrasing referred only to 
those providing for the settlement of 





disputes, and not to those dealing 
with human rights. The sole object 
of this question, said the opinion, 
was to determine whether the dis- 
putes were among those falling under 
the procedure provided for in the 
treaties with a view to their settle- 
ment by arbitration. The three Gov- 
ernments had not denied their 
obligation to carry out the article 
dealing with human rights. 

Diplomatic documents presented 
to the Court had shown that the 
parties had not succeeded in settling 
their disputes by direct negotiation. 
Further, the disputes had not been 
resolved by the three heads of mis- 
sion within two months, nor had 
the parties agreed to other means 
of settlement. After the expiry of 
the prescribed period, the United 
Kingdom and United States had re- 
quested that the disputes should be 
settled by the commissions men- 
tioned in the treaties. 

Therefore, the Court found that 
all the conditions required for the 
commencement of the stage of the 
settlement of disputes by the com- 
missions had been fulfilled. In view 
of the fact that the treaties provided 
that any dispute should be referred 
to a commission at the request of 
either party, the Court ruled that 
either party was obligated, at the 
request of the other, to co-operate 
by appointing its representative to 
the commission. Otherwise, the 
Court concluded, the method of 
settlement provided for in the 
treaties would fail completely in its 
purpose. 


Individual Opinion and Dissents 


Although he did not dissent with 
the opinion rendered, Judge Azevedo 
appended an individual opinion in 
which he stated that the Court 
should have abstained from answer- 
ing the question because it referred 
to a definite and clearly specified 
situation. Since this view did not 
prevail, he felt, nonetheless, obliged 
to state his opinion on the questions 
themselves. On these he agreed en- 
tirely with the opinion of the Court. 

Judge Azevedo pointed out that 
the question involved a_ dispute 
which required either settlement or 
an indication of the method of settle- 


(Continued on page 375.) 
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New Director 
Begins Work 
For Refugee 
Palestinians 


Problems of relief and 
works program for Pales- 
tinian refugees in the Near 
East are discussed. Two 
members of the Advisory 
Commission are named. 


AJOR - GENERAL __ Howard 

Kennedy, of Canada, the re- 
cently appointed Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestinian Refugees in 
the Near East, met with the Advis- 
ory Committee on Administration 
and Budgetary Questions at Lake 
Success on April 11, prior to leaving 
for Geneva where, on April 17, he 
will hold his first formal meeting 
with the members of the Advisory 
Commission appointed to advise and 
assist him in carrying out the agen- 
cy’s program. Representatives from 
France, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, and the United States comprise 
the Commission. The United King- 
dom has named Sir Henry Knight, 
former Acting Governor of Burma 
and advisor to the Secretary of State 
for India. John D. Blandford Jr., 
General Manager of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and former Admin- 
istrator of the National Housing 
Agency, is the representative of the 
United States. The French and 
Turkish members have not been 
named. 


By the terms of the General As- 
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AMONG THE 750,000 ARAB REFUGEES are many children like this little girl, with the hesitant 
half-smile, who is being cared for in a camp outside Beirut under the United Nations program 
for Palestinian refugees. 


sembly resolution of December 9, 
1949, the cost of the relief and 
works program is estimated at $54,- 
900,000, to be spent over a period of 
eighteen months ending on June 30, 
1951. Emphasis will be placed upon 
the reduction of direct relief in favor 
of work projects. Governments of 
the Near East will be consulted on 
the steps they should take against the 
time when international assistance 
for relief and work projects is no 
longer available. 

The problem of the Palestinian 
refugees remains acute in terms both 
of their present distress and of their 
future minimum needs. Almost 
750,000 Arabs—men, women, and 
children—have fled from _ their 
homes on the Israeli side of the 


armistice lines and taken refuge in 
neighboring Arab lands. Tens of 
thousands are living in temporary 
camps. Others have found shelter 
in caves, mosques, monasteries, 
schools, and abandoned buildings. 
Also, some 17,000 Jewish refugees 
chose to flee from their homes 
around Jerusalem and in territories 
on the Arab side of the armistice 
lines. 

For the past fifteen months, relief 
for the refugees has been provided 
by the United Nations Relief for 
Palestine Refugees (UNRPR) with 
the assistance of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF), various special- 
ized agencies, and voluntary organi- 
zations. 
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A new approach to the refugee 
problem was made in August 1949, 
when the United Nations Concilia- 
tion Commission for Palestine ap- 
pointed an Economic Survey Mission 
for the Middle East, headed by Gor- 
don R. Clapp, of the United States, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
After consultation with the govern- 
ments and technical experts of the 
area, the Mission submitted an in- 
terim report in November 1949, 
with recommendations that became 
the basis of the Assembly’s plan to 
assist in putting the refugees on their 


A MOTHERLESS CHILD of fifteen months, left 

to fend for himself under the eye of busy 

neighbors, plays in the sand at the Beirut 

camp while his father, a cobbler, goes off 
to search for work. 
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feet. In its final report, “An 
Approach to Economic Development 
in the Middle East,” the Mission 
surveyed the long-range economic 
problems of the region. 

There could be no peace or stabil- 
ity in the Middle East, the report 
declared, until the peoples there 
enjoyed a higher standard of living. 
This would have to be achieved 
largely by the efforts of the peoples 
themselves with some outside finan- 
cial and technical help. The first 
step should be the modernization of 
their agriculture. Without that as a 
base, there could be no substantial 
industrial development. 


Pilot Projects 


It would be quite unrealistic, the 
report went on, to plan industrial 





development on any large scale at 
the present time. There was a want 
of capital in those lands and limited 
prospect of obtaining public or pri- 
vate loans from foreign sources. 
What should be undertaken, rather, 
were comparatively small and simple 
development projects, important 
enough to affect the economy favor- 
ably and offering a sufficient variety 
of technical problems for the train- 
ing of personnel. The works pro- 
gram for Palestinian refugees should 
be designed to that end. So that 
they might learn by practice, the 
countries of the Middle East should 
each appoint a National Develop- 
ment Board to plan a balanced gen- 
eral scheme, define and recommend 
individual projects, and carry them 
through with such outside financial 
and technical assistance as each 
might seek. 


Specific Suggestions 


The Mission suggested several 
pilot projects for the works program, 
all designed to increase productivity 
and provide a foundation for larger 
developments. Demonstration proj- 
jects might be undertaken by the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan on the 
Wadi Zerga and the Wadi Qilt in 
Arab Palestine, and by Syria on the 
Orontes River in the Ghab Swamps. 
The latter would entail a complete 
engineering and economic plan for 
the valley. Lebanon might make a 
study and technical investigation of 
the Litani River with a view to de- 
veloping its irrigation and hydro- 
electric possibilities. 


Recommendations 


Whatever projects were under- 
taken, the countries of the Middle 
East should themselves assume re- 
sponsibility for them. With the aid 
of modern science and technology, 
with the encouragement and material 
assistance of the United Nations, 
they should be helped to help them- 
selves in laying the groundwork upon 
which to build a hopeful future of 
economic, social, and political ad- 
vance. 
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Israel’s Bernadotte Inquiry 
Questioned in Swedish Findings. 


The Chief Prosecutor of Sweden, in a memorandum which has been submitted 
to the Security Council by his Government, has reported on his findings 
of an examination of the report by the Israeli Government on the assassina- 
tion of Count Folke Bernadotte, United Nations Mediator in Palestine. 


OUBTS whether Israeli authori- 

ties tried to carry “to a posi- 
tive conclusion” their inquiry into 
the assassination of Count Folke Ber- 
nadotte are expressed in a memoran- 
dum by the Chief Prosecutor of 
Sweden now transmitted to the Se- 
curity Council. 

Furthermore, the memorandum 
asserts, “even the simplest measures 
of precaution by the Israeli authori- 
ties would have prevented the carry- 
ing out of the assault.” 

Count Bernadotte, United Na- 
tons Mediator in Palestine, was as- 


sassinated in Jerusalem on Septem- 
ber 17, 1948. Reporting to the 
Security Council on May 3, 1949 
(see the BULLETIN, vol. VI, no. 10), 
the Government of Israel said it ac- 
cepted the finding of its special mil- 
itary court. This was to the effect 
that it could not be established with 
any degree of certainty that the as- 
sassination was carried out on orders 
of the “Stern Group” or Lochamei 
Heruth Israel (“LHY’’) and that ac- 
cordingly that organization must be 
given the benefit of the doubt. 
Maths Heuman, Chief Prosecutor 


of the Realm, examined this report 
for the Government of Sweden and 
submitted his findings in a memoran- 
dum which was presented to the 
Israek Government on March 21, 
1950. Three days later the memo- 
randura was presented to the Sec- 
retary-General by the permanent 
representative of Sweden to the 
United Nations for transmittal to 
the Security Council. 

The 62-page memorandum first 
describes the Mediator’s task and 
then the “disturbed” position of 
Jerusalem at the time. The Arab and 
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SOME OF THE TENTS in the camp outside Beirut, where several hundred Palestinian refugees are being cared for under United Nations auspices. 
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Israeli front lines passed through 
the city, at some places close to 
each other, and at others separated 
by neutral zones. 

The terms of the cease-fire operat- 
ing from July 15, 1948, onwards 
provided that the parties should not 
initiate attacks but could reply to 
firing from the enemy. As it was 
impossible to decide from which side 
the firing came, United Nations ob- 
servers—about 80 in number in the 
Jerusalem area—were often unable 
to intervene. Firing generally oc- 
curred especially at night and in the 
mornings. Because forward move- 
ments were prohibited, firing was re- 
stricted to the front line itself, and 
in other parts of the city life went 
on in a fairly normal way. 


Militant Groups 


The memorandum also deals with 
the irregular fighting organizations in 
Palestine—the militant groups known 
as Irgun Zwai Leumi and the Stern 
Gang, both of which sought a pure- 
ly Jewish Palestine with Jerusalem 
as the capital. Because of their ter- 
rorist activities, however, leading 
Jewish organizations and responsible 
Jewish circles in general came to dis- 
sociate themselves from these bodies, 
and the Israeli Government found it 
necessary to take action against 
them. Gradually the Government 
succeeded in inducing the groups to 
abandon their activities and to allow 
their forces to be incorporated in 
the regular army, except in the Jeru- 
salem area, where they continued to 
exist as independent groups. At the 
time of the assassination, the Gov- 
ernment had not decided what meas- 
ures to take against the Jerusalem 
groups and their special military 
forces in the city. 


The Swedish memorandum then 
describes in detail Count Bernadotte’s 
last journey to Palestine, the events 
immediately before the assassination, 
and the assassination itself. 


The murder occurred when Count 
Bernadotte and his party were re- 
turning to the YMCA, in the Israeli 
sector, from the Agricultural School, 
in the neutral zone, during a series 
of conferences. Three cars were in 
the party, and Count Bernadotte was 
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on the right rear seat of the third 
car. There was no escort. All eleven 
passengers, including an Israeli liai- 
son officer, who was riding on the 
front seat in the first car, were un- 
armed. 

The cars were held up for a short 
time at a check post (a road bar) in 
Greek Colony, guarded by Israeli 
military personnel, where they had 
been halted for a short time earlier 
on the trip from the YMCA to 
Government House. 


The memorandum relates: “The 
Swedish members of the party have 
stated at the hearings that when the 
cars approached the road bar this 
was maneuvered in a way that was 
later interpreted by them as a signal 
to the assassins that the cars were 
approaching or that Count Berna- 
dotte was seated in the third car. 
From what is now known as to the 
possibilities for carrying through the 
assassination, however, it would ap- 
pear that such a signal would any- 
way not have been necessary in 
order to inform the assassins of the 
Mediator’s return.” 


Shortly after the check post had 
been passed, the cars met an armed 
car in which, according to Captain 
M. Hillman, the Israeli liaison of- 
ficer, Dr. Bernhard Joseph, the Mil- 
itary Governor in Jersualem, was 
riding. 


Scene of Assassination 


In the El Qatamon quarter in the 
northern section, the cars then 
passed a police station with a road 
block at which a policeman and a 
homeguard were posted. The guards, 
whose duty was only to check goods 
transports, did not stop Count Ber- 
nadotte’s party. Near the road block 
the three cars overtook a military 
break-down lorry in which three 
soldiers were riding. When the three 
cars had surmounted the crest of a 
hill and were about 500 feet north 
of the block, they were brought to a 
stop by a jeep which was backed 
from one side of the road over the 
roadway. The military lorry was 
then about 120 feet behind Count 
Bernadotte’s car. There were build- 
ings on both sides of the road. In 
the jeep, besides the driver, there 





were three men armed with auto- 
matic firearms. All four were wear- 
ing khaki uniforms. 


Children Were Witnesses 


The jeep had been on the spot for 
a fairly long time before Count Ber- 
nadotte’s party drove up, it was in- 
dicated by scveral witnesses, includ- 
ing the owner of a shop opposite 
and his wife, a third person, and five 
children—two girls of about 15 and 
11, and three boys of about 12. Be- 
cause of the hill, it was not possible 
to see the shop and what was hap- 
pening outside it from the road 
block at the police station. 


When the party stopped, two of the 
men went towards the first car, and 
the third man went towards Count 
Bernadotte’s car. Then, without any 
warning, they suddenly opened fire. 
The two shot at the tires of the first 
car, while the third man stuck his 
weapon through the open left rear 
window and fired a number of shots 
at Count Bernadotte, on the right, 
and, next to him, Colonel André P. 
Sérot, of France, who was acting as 
chief United Nations observer for 
the Jerusalem area. Also on the rear 
seat was Major-General Aage Lund- 
strom, of Sweden, chief of the Unit- 
ed Nations supervising organization 
in Palestine and the Mediator’s chief 
of staff. Colonel Sérot died in- 
stantaneously. Count Bernadotte, sev- 
erely injured, was rushed to hos- 
pital but was dead when the hospital 
was reached. General Lundstrom 
was uninjured. 

The man then dropped the barrel 
with the magazine of his weapon 
on the spot. It proved to be a 
Schmeisser machine-gun, which can 
be taken to pieces by a grip of a 
hand so that the barrel of the mag- 
azine comes apart from the butt with 
the trigger mechanism. 

After the incident, the three as- 
sailants ran in the direction of the 
jeep, and two of them leaped into 
the vehicle, which then drove away 
northwards at high speed. Witnesses 
said that the third man, the killer, 
was unable to catch the jeep and dis- 
appeared into the surrounding coun- 
try. 
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In reviewing the principal features 
of the measures taken by the Israeli 
authorities in connection with the 
murder and of the trial of the Stern- 
ist leaders, the Swedish Chiet 
Prosecutor stated that his report was 
based mainly on the protocol of spe- 
cial measures and the reports of evi- 
dence taken during the preliminary 
investigation supplied by the State of 
Israel; on information received from 
Israel in response to questions on 
certain points by the Swedish Gov- 
ernment; and on statements in the 
Israeli press. No comprehensive re- 
port of the investigations had been 
submitted by Israel, he said. 


On the evening of the murder, 
there were distributed in Jerusalem 
typewritten communications in which 
an organization calling itself Hazit 
Hamoledeth (Fatherland Front) de- 
clared that it had carried out the 
assassination. The authorities con- 
sidered themselves justified in starting 
from the assumption that this or- 
ganization was a branch of the Stern 
Gang and that it was the Gang that 
was behind the murder. Subsequently 
members of the Gang were arrested, 
including two leaders, Nathan Fried- 
man-Yellin and Matatiahu Shmue- 
levitz. 


Brought before a military court in 
December 1948, these two were 
charged with having carried out ter- 
rorist activities and having been 


THE LAST JOURNEY—Count Bernadotte and 
views of Jerusalem (top to bottom): panor- 
ama of the Old City wall; the YMCA Build- 
ing; business district in the New City (left), 
and Israeli and Arab road blocks as seen 
from Mandelbaum Gate. 
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members of terrorist groups. They 
admitted that they had led the activi- 
ties of the Stern Gang both in Jeru- 
salem and in the country as a whole. 
They denied all knowledge of Hazit 
Hamoledeth, however, and _ stated 
that the Stern Gang had nothing to 
do with the assassination. On Feb- 
ruary 2, 1949, they were sentenced 
to imprisonment for terrorist activi- 
ties, Friedman-Yellin for eight years, 
and Shmuelevitz for five years. 
Twelve days later, they were released 
as a result of a general amnesty. 


Critical of Police Inquiry 


The Swedish memorandum, then 
scrutinizing in detail the Israeli 
police inquiry, sets forth the steps 
“which, in accordance with interna- 
tional police practice and taking into 
consideration the actual circum- 
stances of the crime, should have 
been taken as a matter of routine 
by the police in order to track down 
the assailants.” It sums up as fol- 
lows: 

“Immediate steps to pursue the 
criminals appear to have been 
neglected altogether. 

“The scene of the crime was not 
cordoned off, and the examination of 
the scene only took place after a 
considerable delay—more than 24 
hours after the crime. In conse- 
quence of these omissions, bullets 
and cartridges which might have 
helped to identify the two weapons 
used to fire at the first car disap- 
peared from the scene of the crime. 
It is possible that other objects which 
might have contributed to the identi- 
fication of the assailants disappeared. 
Furthermore, there was the risk that 
possible traces at the spot would be 
disturbed or destroyed. The weapon 
part left at the scene was only 
handed over to experts two days 
after the murder, after it had passed 
through the hands of several people, 
a fact which was calculated to pre- 
vent or, in any case, render difficult 
the discovery of identifiable finger- 
prints. 

“The car of the victims was not 
placed under guard but was only ex- 
amined after it had been repaired, 
as a result of which unauthorized 
persons had the opportunity to take 
possession of bullets in the car. 
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“The United Nations car which 
at the time of the murder was in 
front and at which a number of 
rounds were fired from two weapons 
other than the weapon used by the 
murderer was, so far as appears 
from the documents, not examined 
at all. Bullets which would have 
facilitated the identification of the 
two weapons in question could have 
been found in this car. 

“Descriptions of the assailants 
supplied by witnesses were not fully 
utilized when descriptions were cir- 
culated. 

“The few cartridge cases recov- 
ered were not utilized for attempts 
at identification, and thus an op- 
portunity to identify the weapons 
used at the assault, other than the 
murderer’s weapon, was neglected. 

“The search for the assailants’ 
jeep appears not to have been done 
with proper utilization of witnesses’ 
statements, which were of value in 
this connection. 

“In tracing the origin of the leaf- 
lets in which the organization ‘Hazit 
Hamoledeth’ assumed responsibility 
for the assassination, available clues 
do not appear to have been made 
use of. 

“No attempt was made to clear up 
contrary statements made by wit- 
nesses. Pointers to continued investi- 
gation were not taken up. 

“The witnesses were not con- 
fronted with the arrested members 
of the Stern Gang, a step which in 
the prevailing circumstances would 
have constituted one of the principal 
possibilities of achieving a positive 
result in the inquiry.” 

In connection with this last point, 
the memorandum comments that the 
reasons of a theoretical and practical 
nature given by Israel in explanation 
of the fact that no such confronta- 
tion was arranged “can only be re- 
garded as pretexts.” 


Expert Assistance Suggested 


The memorandum agrees that cir- 
cumstances made it difficult for the 
Israeli authorities to conduct the in- 
quiry in a way that would have been 
possible for a well-organized police 
force equipped with modern tech- 
nical aids. But if the difficulties were 
so great that they made it imposs- 


sible to cope swiftly and effectively 
with the crime, “it would appear that 
it was for the Government of Israel 
to apply to the United Nations Se- 
curity Council for help in the form 
of expert assistance.” 


However, the memorandum em- 
phasizes, many measures that might 
have been taken were of such a 
nature that their importance should 
have been realized even by an in- 
vestigator without special training. 
Nor did these measures require any 
special technical aids. 


Conclusion on Inquiry 


The memorandum then adds: 
“The scrutiny of the Israeli police 
inquiry leads to the following con- 
clusion: The special difficulties for 
the conduct of the inquiry entailed 
by organizational and_ technical 
weaknesses in the newly formed 
police force of Israel and the unfa- 
vorable external and internal condi- 
tions prevailing in Jerusalem at the 
time of the murder do not constitute 
a satisfactory explanation of the ob- 
vious and serious shortcomings in 
the inquiry. These shortcomings are 
indeed of so grave a nature that 
doubt must be felt as to whether 
the Israeli authorities endeavored 
to carry the inquiry to a positive 
conclusion.” 

The memorandum devotes a chap- 
ter to theories about the identify of 
those responsible for the murder and 
their motives. It is clear, the memo- 
randum submits, “that the four as- 
sailants did not act independently, 
but belonged to a group, which was 
probably of Sternist origin. On the 
other hand, the question must be 
left open as to what person or per- 
sons, whether inside or outside the 
Stern Gang, were ultimately respon- 
sible for the assassination.” 


On the question of possible mo- 
tives, the memorandum points out 
that the attitude of the Jews towards 
the Mediator was probably domi- 
nated in the first period by hopes of 
reaching an acceptable solution of 
the dispute with his help, although 
there was an element of dislike for 
the intervention in their own affairs 
which his work must involve. The 
feeling towards him later was char- 
acterized by marked distrust on the 
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part of the leaders and fervent hatred 
in extremist quarters. This was large- 
ly because of the proposals he made 
in June 1948 for inclusion of Jeru- 
salem in the Arab area and for the 
Negeb to go wholly or partly to the 
Arabs. 

The strongly critical attitude to- 
wards the Mediator and his activi- 
ties expressed in the Hazit Hamo- 
ledeth leaflet was probably fairly 
common in Israel, the memorandum 
continues. “The feelings of hatred 
arising from this attitude, possibly in 
combination with the aim of demon- 
strating to the United Nations and 
the world that the Jews would never 
accept any dictated solution of the 
Palestine problem that did not sat- 
isfy their most fundamental wishes, 
probably constitute a sufficient mo- 
tive for the assassination, and per- 
haps the most probable one.” 

On the other hand, the memoran- 
dum suggests, there may have been 
more realistic considerations. Jt must 
have been assumed that Count Ber- 
nadotte would make full use of his 
authority to attempt to frustrate any 
attempt by the Jews to compel terri- 
torial concessions by force of arms. 
Therefore his removal might well 
have appeared as desirable or neces- 
sary. Furthermore, since he had re- 
cently proposed to remove his head- 
quarters from Rhodes to Govern- 
ment House in Jerusalem, “it seems 
probable that, for those who aimed 
at an Israeli military conquest of the 
whole of Jerusalem,” his permanent 
presence in the city would be espe- 
cially odious. 


Question of Escort 


The memorandum also deals with 
the question of an escort for the 
Mediator. The Israeli authorities, it 
notes, did not provide Count Ber- 
nadotte with any escort during the 
day of the murder for his journeys 
in the Israeli sector of Jerusalem, 
nor is there any statement on the 
part of Israel that the Israeli authori- 
ties were not in themselves liable to 
provide him with an escort or to en- 
sure his security in some other suit- 
able way. As far as is known, it 
adds, there is no official pronounce- 
ment by Count Bernadotte on this 
question. The matter was clarified 
by Dr. Ralph Bunche, the Acting 
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Italian Trusteeship Regime Is 
Inaugurated In Somaliland 


HE government of the former 

Italian colony of Somaliland was 
transferred from the British military 
occupation to temporary Trusteeship 
under Italy’s administration in a 
brief but impressive ceremony at 
Mogadiscio on April 1. 

In accordance with the General 
Assembly’s resolution of last Novem- 
ber on the former Italian colonies, 
this East African territory will be- 
come an independent and sovereign 
state at the end of a ten-year period 
of Trusteeship. Meanwhile, Italy will 
administer the territory in accord- 
ance with the draft Trusteeship 
Agreement adopted by the Trustee- 
ship Council at Geneva on January 
27. (See the BULLETIN, vol. VIII, 
no. 4). 

A three-nation Advisory Council 
established by the General Assembly 
will assist Italy in its administration. 
The members of this Council are: 
Mohamed Amin Rostem Bey, of 
Egypt, Edmundo de Holte Castello, 
of Colombia, and Manuel Escudero, 
of the Philippines. At its first meet- 
ing, held in Cairo on March 27, the 
Council elected Amin Rostem Bey 
as its Chairman. A small United 
Nations secretariat, headed by Egon 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer, is attached 
to the Advisory Council. 

The transfer of government at 
Mogadiscio was watched by a large 
crowd which packed into the town’s 


main square, and others thronged 
the roofs of adjoining buildings. 
From a balcony of Government 
House, Brigadier-General G. Gamble 
and General Dowler, of the outgoing 
British administration, Pempero 
Gorino and General Ferrara of the 
incoming Italian administration, 
watched the British flag lowered and 
the Italian flag raised. On another 
balcony draped with the United Na- 
tions flag, sat the members of the 
Advisory Council. On a platform be- 
low the two balconies stood Somali 
chieftains wearing picturesque head- 
dresses and robes embroidered in 
gold and silver. 


Later in the day, in the presence 
of the Advisory Council members, 
the United Nations flag was raised 
over the Council’s new headquarters 
in Mogadiscio. 


In a communication to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Na- 
tions on March 30, the acting Italian 
Observer to the United Nations, 
Renato della Chiesa D’Isasca, an-. 
nounced the appointment of an 
Italian administrator for Somaliland. 
He is Giovanni Fornari, at present 
Italian Ambassador to Chile. 


Mr. Fornari, who is expected to 
take up his new post later this 
month, has had a distinguished career 
in the Italian Foreign Service which 
he entered in 1925. He is 47. 





Mediator, who cabled to the Security 
Council on September 27, 1948: 

“Count Bernadotte’s attitude to- 
wards armed protection was at all 
times clear and consistent, namely, 
that provision of an armed escort for 
him and his party was a matter en- 
tirely at the discretion of the local 
authorities in whose territory he was 
travelling. He considered that the 
local autharities were best situated 
to know the extent of the protection 
necessary. He never requested an 
armed escort, but whenever local 
authorities saw fit to provide an 
armed escort, it was accepted by 
him without question.” 

On a previous visit to Jerusalem 


on August 3, 1948, when the situa- 
tion was less tense, Count Bernadotte 
was provided with an escort by the 
Israeli authorities without any objec- 
tion whatever being made by him, 
the memorandum notes. 

Since, too, the Israeli authorities 
realized and so stated that at the 
time of the assassination Jerusalem 
was still a battlefront, they ought 
to have provided the Mediator and 
his party with armed protection. 

“It is, indeed, tragic,” the memo- 
randum concludes, “to have to point 
out that even the simplest measures 
of precaution by the Israeli authori- 
ties would have prevented the carry- 
ing out of the assault.” 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 





Long-Range Problems Discussed 


by JAN J. OYEVAAR, Chairman of the Transport and Communications Commission 


HE work of specialists in a 

specific field of human activity 
like that of transport and communi- 
cations is not in itself of a spectacu- 
lar character. But the four sessions 
of the Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission of the Economic 
and Social Council have shown that 
the achievements of such a body of 
experts need not be spectacular to be 
of great value and urgency. 

At its fourth session, which closed 
on April 4, 1950, the Transport and 
Communications Commission once 
more occupied itself with the 
whole range of activities in the field 
of transport and communications 
throughout the world. 

It dealt with problems of transport 
by sea, by road, by air; it discussed 
telecommunications, travel, barriers 
to trade, frontiers and passport facili- 
ties; it took decisions on the all-im- 
portant problem of co-ordination of 
inland transport and on statistics. 

In accordance with the directives it 
established for itself at previous ses- 
sions, the work of the Commission 
which, of course, is not of an execu- 
tive but of an advisory character, 
was of a three-fold nature; super- 
vising, co-ordinating, and stimulating. 

It supervises and co-ordinates the 


Trade barriers, co-ordination of inland transport, a uniform sys- 

tem of road signs and signals, passport and frontier formalities, 

pollution of sea water by oil and atomic wastes—these were among 

the subjects discussed by the fourth session of the Transport and 
Communications Commission. 


activities of the regional transport or- 
ganizations, subsidiaries of regional 
economic commissions. At its last 
session it heard reports of the Heads 
of the Transport Divisions of the 
Economic Commissions for Europe 
and for Asia and the Far East on the 
progress made in their regions. It 
considered the progress made, espe- 
cially in the European theatre, as 
very promising. The Commission 
recommended exchanges between re- 
gional economic commissions of their 
studies on co-ordination of inland 
transport. Collaboration would thus 
be promoted. 

On the subject of the co-ordina- 
tion of inland transport as such, the 
discussion in this milieu of experts 
had the effect of clarifying the issue. 
The Commission reiterated its belief 
that in this field, the regional ap- 
proach is preferable to the world- 
wide approach, and that in the last 
analysis from the international point 
of view, the harmonization of na- 
tional co-ordination problems would 


be the goal to be achieved. The non- 
existence of regional transport bodies 
in some regions as, e.g. for the Mid- 
dle East (where no economic com- 
mission exists) and for Latin Amer- 
ica (where there exists an economic 
commission) was again felt. 

As a matter of fact, the Commis- 
sion considered the usefulness of the 
regional transport bodies so great 
that it recorded its confidence that 
the Commission would be consulted 
with respect to them when, in 1951, 
the future of the regional economic 
commissions will be reviewed by the 
Economic and Social Council. 

The stimulating nature of the 
Commission’s work was brought out 
in such diverse matters as transport 
statistics and the pollution of sea 
water. Together with the Statistical 
Commission, a project for statistical 
series was drawn up and approved 
for use by the governments. Acting 
on the principle that the supply of 
statistical information by govern- 
ments to United Nations organs 
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In general, the differences between 
the European and United States systems 
of road signals consist in the use of sym- 
bols in Europe and word indications in 
the United States. European symbols 
are intended to convey necessary infor- 
mation to a driver who does not under- 


stand the language of the country in 
which he is travelling. Symbols in the 
United States on the other hand are used 
only in exceptional circumstances to in- 
dicate certain dangers. The Protocol of 
Road Signs and Signals of 1949 was 
based on the European system. 

Further examples of differences are 


the use of triangular danger signs in Eu- 
rope and diamond-shaped signs in the 
United States. Instruction signs in the 
former system are circular with red or 
blue coloring, while the latter method 
uses a rectangular sign, generally on a 
white background with black lettering. 

Both systems originated independently 
early in motoring history, and both, with 
local variations, have been widely ac- 
cepted. The United States standard is 
current in most of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and the European in Europe 
and also in many Asian and African 
countries. 
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should be firstly on the basis of avail- 
ability and secondly on the basis of 
desirability, these series are not man- 
datory. 


Pollution of Sea Water 


Pollution of sea water by oil fuel 
from ships is an old and unsolved 
problem. The progress of scientific 
research prompted study of another 
aspect of the problem—that of pol- 
lution of seawater by atomic waste 
from fuel which, in the future, may 
be used for the propulsion of ships. 
The effects of pollution may be 
manifold; they include damage to 
birds, fish, and sea vegetation, and 
fire hazards both for ships and sea- 
ports. The Commission recom- 
mended that governments should ex- 
press their opinion on _ whether 
prompt action in studying this diffi- 
cult problem was considered desir- 
able, pending the establishment of 
the specialized agency for maritime 
affairs — the Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization, 
which was the subject of a diplo- 
matic conference on a world-wide 
basis in Geneva in, 1948. 

Another matter awaiting the crea- 
tion of IMCO is the problem of the 
unification of maritime tonnage 
measurement. Unification has already 
been partly brought about by the 
conclusion of an agreement among 
seven nations called the Oslo Rules 
of 1947, which have so far been rati- 
fied by three Governments and also 
recognized by some others, but it 
had appeared that other govern- 
ments were not prepared to contem- 
plate such a unification on the basis 
of the Oslo Rules. 

Since progress in respect of the 
problems of the pollution of sea- 
water and of a world-wide unified 
system of maritime tonnage measure- 
ment and other matters is seriously 
retarded pending the coming into 
existence of IMCO, the Commission 
again stressed the desirability of this 
organization starting its activities as 
soon as possible. This in turn is de- 
pendent upon the ratification of the 
IMCO Convention by 21 States, of 
which seven shall each have a total 
tonnage of not less than 1,000,000 
gross tons of shipping. So far only 
four States have ratified the Conven- 
tion. 
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Stimulating, in its effect, would be 
the resolution the Transport and 
Communications Commission took 
on the matter of international road 
transport. It may be recalled that at 
the initiative of the Commission, a 
United Nations Conference on Road 
and Motor Transport was held in 
Geneva in August-September, 1949, 
and that the Conference concluded 
a Convention on Road Traffic and a 
Protocol on Road Signs and Signals. 
That Conference was unable to reach 
world-wide agreement on a system 
of signs and signals. Broadly there 
are two systems, the so-called Euro- 
pean and the so-called American sys- 
tem. Acting on the conclusions of 
the Conference, the Commission de- 
cided to request the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to designate, in consultation with 
its Chairman, not more than seven 
experts, to meet once in 1950 and 
once or twice in 1951, for the pur- 
pose of studying final world-wide 
unification, and of proposing a draft 
corvention embodying such a sys- 
tem. As in the case of maritime ton- 
nage measurement, here again the 
Commission desires to be instru- 
mental in achieving such world-wide 
unification as may benefit world 
transport. 

In the field of telecommunications 
the Commission, on the initiative of 
two of its members, occupied itself 
with the problem of the implementa- 
tion of the decisions of the Atlantic 





City Telecommunication Conferences 
of 1947. 

The Commission proposed to the 
Economic and Social Council a reso- 
lution which requests Governments 
to give this matter of the implemen- 
tation of the decisions of the Atlantic 
City Telecommunication Conferences 
of 1947 the most careful considera- 
tion at the highest policy level. It 
also recommends that Governments 
give their representatives at the 
forthcoming Extraordinary Radio 
Conference convened by the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union 
(ITU) for September 1, 1950, strin- 
gent instructions to arrive at a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

It was felt by the member propos- 
ing this resolution that it did not 
appear that this matter could be 
solved at the level of technicians, and 
that it should therefore be taken in 
hand at the policy-making level. 

Such, then, were the main prob- 
lems discussed. I believe that the 
Commission can look back upon this 
as another successful session. It is to 
be regretted that the members for 
some countries could not see their 
way to participate in the work for 
reasons entirely outside the Commis- 
sion’s technical sphere. 





THE CHAIRMAN of the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission, J. J. Oyevaar. of the 
Netherlands (centre), with G. P. Baker, of the 
United States (left), and Brigadier-General Sir 
Osborne H. Mance, of the United Kingdom. 
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The International Braille Conference has decided that a standard script for 
the blind, to be called World Braille, is practicable. 


LIND readers of all languages 

have been brought closer to a 
single script for the entire world 
through agreements reached by an 
International Braille Conference, 
held in Paris under UNESCO aus- 
pices, from March 20-29. A broadly 
uniform Braille system adopted from 
the original 63 Braille symbols and 
to be called World Braille was both 
desirable and practicable, the Con- 
ference decided. 

Principal language areas were rep- 
resented by 21 delegates, eleven of 
them blind, including Braillists, lin- 
guists, phonetic experts, and experts 
in the education of the blind. A pre- 
liminary report showed that, for ex- 
ample, seven Braille adaptations were 
already used for Arabic script, and 
at least four Chinese systems, with 
symbols varying in number from 44 
to 408, had been developed. 

Among the achievements of the 
Conference was an agreement by rep- 
resentatives from Jordan, Egypt, 
Pakistan, Iraq, and Malaya—where 
Perso-Arabic languages are spoken— 
that they would recommend that 
Braille in their countries be read 
henceforth from left to right. A 
spokesman for modern Hebrew also 
approved this change. In addition, 
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the delegates agreed to begin formu- 
lating a single Chinese Braille based 
on Mandarin but with a close sound 
relationship to traditional Braille. 
Other recommendations were made 
concerning greater uniformity in 
mathematical and chemical symbols, 
musical notation, and punctuation. 
In an address to the Conference, 
Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, Director- 
General of UNESCO, emphasized 
that “the standardization of Braille 


throughout the world was a cause 
worthy of UNESCO’s best efforts.” 
Though the Braille script could not 
yet be described as “universal,” the 
aim in view was exactly that. And, 
said Dr. Torres Bodet, he was im- 
pressed by the fact that understand- 
ing and appreciation of the cultural 
traditions of the peoples of India and 
the Near East had been a major fac- 
tor in the experts’ approach to Braille 
use in this area. 


Procedures to Facilitate Air Traffic 


Effective March 1, the member 
states of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization have agreed 
to a standardization of customs, 
immigration, and related proced- 
ures which will facilitate the in- 
ternational movement of passen- 
gers and cargo by air. 

The model procedures are con- 
tained, in substance, in Annex 9 
to the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation. This annex, which 
came into force on March 1, has 
been under development and study 
by ICAO for the past several years. 


ICAO’s facilitation program for 
international air traffic covers the 
distinct but related fields of: entry 
and departure of aircraft; entry 
and departure of individuals and 
cargo; air traffic passing through 
the territory of an ICAO member 
nation; custom-free airports and 
trade zones; air sanitation and 
quarantine; currency exchange fa- 
cilities and indirect impediments 
which increase costs, such as dup- 
licating insurance and taxation 
requirements. 
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A VIEW OF DOUALA, chief town and port of the French-administered Cameroons. 





In 1948 the port handled 340,000 tons of traffic. 


France Reports Progress In Cameroons 


The Trusteeship Council has heard a report of post-war progresss being 


made in the Gameroons under French administration. 


Situated in West 


Africa just north of the Equator, this Trust Territory is populated by 
2,902,300 Africans, an increase of 100,000 since 1946. 


TEPS taken by the Administering 
Authority to speed development 
of the French-administered Cam- 
eroons have been commended by 
the Trusteeship Council, which 
completed its examination of the 
annual report on this West African 
Trust Territory on March 16, at 
Geneva. Although criticism was 
levelled at certain aspects of condi- 
tions in the territory, a majority of 
Council members praised the Ad- 
ministration for the drive and energy 
displayed in its recent development 
and expressed hopes that the ad- 
vancement of the 2,902,000 indigen- 
ous inhabitants will be progressively 
continued. 
The report before the Council, 
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the second to be submitted on the 
French - administered Cameroons 
since it came under the Trusteeship 
System in 1946, was amplified by 
the Special Representative of the Ad- 
ministering Authority, Charles-Marie 
Watier, who subsequently answered 
questions dealing with all spheres of 
life in the territory. At the outset the 
Council decided to combine con- 
sideration of its Visiting Mission’s re- 
port on the French-administered Ca- 
meroons with the administrative re- 
port, as well as any relevant petitions 
from the territory. 

In an opening statement Mr. 
Watier explained that every effort 
had been made in preparing the an- 
nual report to give the Council a 


comprehensive picture of the present 
situation in the territory, rather than 
reverting to fundamental aspects on 
which the Council was already well 
informed. 

The development report in the ter- 
ritory was a direct result of the free 
initiative of the French Government, 
exercised in accordance with the 
broad principles of freedom and 
non-discrimination written into the 
French Constitution. In the political 
field, he said, new institutions, in 
which Africans were playing an in- 
creasingly dominant role, were reach- 
ing maturity and working efficiently. 
In the economic sphere, measures 
had been taken to “cushion” the 
effect of the devaluation of the franc 
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in 1948, and production and com- 
merce were growing steadily. The 
steady flow of imports reflected the 
vigorous impetus given to the econ- 
omy by the institution of the Ten- 
Year Development Plan. The cus- 
toms union with neighboring French 
Equatorial Africa, which Mr. Watier 
described as “the last remnant of the 
administrative union,” had now been 
replaced by a convention. 


Social Progress 


On the social side the progress 
reported in 1947 was being con- 
tinued. The establishment of the 
Food Hygiene Committee, the peri- 
odical surveys made by its journal 
“Hygiene et Alimentation,” and the 
work of the Special Welfare Com- 
mittee were bringing the African 
population into ever closer contact 
with the health services and pro- 
moting its social education. 

The Special Representative thanked 
the Chairman, members and Secre- 
tariat of the Council’s Visiting Mis- 
sion for the objective, concientious 
and considerate manner in which 
they had performed an ardous task. 
They had travelled throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, 
personally checking living conditions 
and developments, and had interro- 
gated all sections of the population. 
The latter had been favorably im- 
pressed by the Mission’s impartial 
and courteous attitude, and this first 
contact between the Trusteeship 
Council and the people of the French 
administered Cameroons had, he was 
sure, produced excellent results. 
Moreover, the Mission had been able 
to confirm that the Administration 
had presented a balanced and objec- 
tive picture of its achievements and 
had displayed no reticence in its 
relations with the Council. 

Discussion then opened on the 
section of the report dealing with 
political advancement. Recalling 
that the Visiting Mission had been 
impressed by the manner in which 
the views of the Councils of Not- 
ables in the territory were sought 
by the district administrative officers, 
Benjamin Gerig, of the United States, 
asked if these bodies had any in- 
fluence on discussions in the Central 
Representative Assembly. 

Mr. Watier explained that in each 
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of the territory’s 14 regions there 
was a Council of Notables, the mem- 
bers of which were designated by 
the Chief Administrator of each 
region, in consultation with the local 
groups of the area. Although not 
elected, these notables were chosen 
for their individual abilities and with 
the approval of representative local 
opinion. For the present the role 
of the Councils of Notables was still 
purely advisory, and even if they 
were eventually granted a deliber- 
ative role they would deal with only 
a few of the territory’s interests, in 
view of the centralized system now 
obtaining. Powers of decision and 
deliberation would continue to be 
entrusted to the Representative As- 
sembly. Nevertheless, political edu- 
cation was likely to increase the 
importance of the deliberations of 
the Councils of Notables. 

Replying further to Mr. Gerig, the 
Special Representative said the Rep- 
resentative Assembly although not 
possessing the character of a political 
assembly, had very wide powers and 
the opportunity of engaging in po- 
litical activities. He recalled, for in- 
stance, the Assembly’s “good sense” 
in approving the 1949-50 program of 
the Ten-Year Plan. It had then 
rejected certain expenditures pro- 
posed by the Government, and in- 
creased other expenditures, thereby 
displaying its efficiency in the eco- 
nomic field. Mr. Watier explained 
that some members of the Assembly, 
in particular those who were repre- 
sentatives in metropolitan France, 
belonged to a political party. It was 
likely, when the next elections took 
place that, owing to the progress of 
political education in the territory, 
the electorial campaign would be 
more closely concerned with party 
programs and political theories. 


Legislative Principles 

Victorio Carpio, of the Philip- 
pines wondered whether election to 
the Councils of Notables should not 
be based on the suffrage laws already 
existing, and what difficulties stood 
in the way of giving members 
political training by granting the 
Representative Assembly limited leg- 
islative powers? 

Replying to this and subsequent 
political questions, the representa- 





tive of France, Henri Laurentie, 
stressed that under the Trusteeship 
Agreement’s terms for the territory 
French laws alone were in force, 
and that meant that only French 


" legislative principles would be applied 


until the territory achieved self-gov- 
ernment or independence. The 
French Government would grant in- 
creasingly wide powers to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, to enable it to 
prepare internal regulation for the 
French-administered Cameroons. 

Observing that unlike some ad- 
ministrations in the Trust Territor- 
ies, the French Cameroons Admini- 
stration had applied the system of 
direct rather than indirect rule, the 
Philippines representative suggested 
that this policy had resulted in the 
“bold reforms” which had been car- 
ried out in the territory, and asked 
why such a system had first been 
adopted. Mr. Watier replied that 
there were many who felt that indi- 
rect rule provided a smoother transi- 
tion from tribal traditions and cus- 
toms to modern democratic life and 
that under certain circumstances it 
might be the better system. In 
most cases, however, his government 
favored direct rule. 


Bonds of Subordination 


The French Government, said Mr. 
Laurentie, felt that the essential step 
had been taken to break the bonds 
of subordination by which the Afri- 
cans had been bound until 1945. 
They were now able to discuss their 
own affairs within their local assem- 
bly, while national interests, as well 
as those of the Union Francaise, 
were discussed in the Paris As- 
semblies. 

Mr. Laurentie asserted that as the 
first step had been successful, the 
time had now come to undertake 
the second and provide for a similar 
education in local and territorial ad- 
ministration. That, as the Special 
Representative had said, had already 
begun. The Councils of Notables 
were being reformed and municipal- 
ities were being set up here and there, 
and it was to be hoped that a com- 
pletely cohesive organization would 
be in existence in a few years’ time. 
It would therefore be seen that the 
political and administrative educa- 
tion of the African was being pur- 
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That was the 


sued at all levels. 
objective the French Government 


had in view. 


Metropolitan Representation 


Replying to Mr. Gerig, the Special 
Representative said that out of the 
eleven representatives of the Cam- 
eroons on the various metropolitan 
assemblies in France, 8 were Afri- 
cans. The indigenous inhabitants 
were now taking an increasing inter- 
est in the activities of their represen- 
tatives in metropolitan France, some 
of whom were also members of the 
Cameroons Representative Assembly 
and kept in close touch with their 
constituents. Others were members 
of metropolitan political parties and 
were beginning to introduce into the 
territory the idea of the responsibility 
of the parties in social and economic 
matters. 

Questioned by J. D. L. Hood, of 
Australia, as to what links there actu- 
ally were between the Administration 
and the Cameroons Representative 
Assembly, Mr. Watier explained that 
the Government head was repre- 
sented at all meetings of the As- 
sembly by a commissioner who, 
however, did not sit as a member. 
The Assembly’s decisions were reg- 
ularly communicated to the Govern- 
ment through the medium of the 
records of each meeting. Assembly 
resolutions were usually prepared by 
a drafting committee and signed, 
after approval, by the President and 
secretary of the Assembly, and then 
transmitted to the Government. 


Municipal Councils 


The establishment of fully-fledged 
municipal councils, with elected 
members and an elected mayor, was 
a matter which could be decided by 
the Representative Assembly, which 
showed how wide the Assembly’s 
regulative powers were. 

The Administration, said the Spe- 
cial Representative in reply to further 
political questions, often encountered 
resistance from the local popu- 
lation when it pressed democratic 
reforms. Quite frequently support for 
those reforms would be forthcoming 
from certain sections of the popula- 
tion for motives other than those 
advanced by the Administration it- 
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self. Gradually, however, a greater 
political consciousness was growing, 
accompanied by a better understand- 
ing of the real purpose of the re- 
forms. 


Cost of Ten-Year Plan 


The Council next turned to eco- 
nomic features of the report. Asked 
about the cost of ‘the Ten-Year De- 
velopment Plan, the Special Repre- 
sentative said the overall charges of 
the scheme would represent increased 
expenditure for the country of about 
one thousand million francs a year 
for some 30 years. This represented 
an increase of about 28 per cent over 
the present budget. It was difficult 
for the territory to bear such a bur- 
den. Most of the total invested under 
the Plan took the form of subsidies 
provided by metropolitan France 
without security, and interest was 
charged on loans from the metropoli- 
tan power at the rate of only 2 per 
cent. The Administration feit that 
increased expenditure would, in part, 
be offset by the territory’s develop- 
ment. 


Land Claims 


Mr. Watier pointed out that the 
French-administered Cameroons was 
able to balance its ordinary budget. 
Nevertheless, it should be remem- 
bered that France contributed to- 
wards the salaries of some officials in 
the Administration, and was also 
making loans ‘towards carrying out 
the Ten-Year plan. At the present 
there was a rush to secure recognition 
of land claims, and the Land Reg- 
istration Department, overwhelmed 
with applications, was doing its best 
to prevent the indigenous people be- 
ing ousted by “outsiders.” 

In reply to Mr. Carpio, the Special 
Representative explained that all 
miming in the territory was open 
cast. It differed from work on the 
plantations in that it was regular, 
mechanical, and more like work oa 
public projects than agricultural 
labor. 

Passing to the problem of the rela- 
tion between wages and prices of 
consumer goods, the United States 
representative noted that the average 
wage earner received only 28 francs 
a day. The disparity between prices of 


consumer goods and the wage level 
therefore appeared to be consider- 
able. The Special Representative 
agreed with this but stressed the diffi- 
cult nature of the wage problem 
which arose from the clash between 
two economies—one of material pro- 
duction and the other of imported 
products. Such a situation was not 
peculiar to the Cameroons. He also 
pointed out that in most areas, wages 
averaged higher than the figure 
quoted by the United States dele- 
gate, being as high as 60 and 70 
francs a day in some cases. Con- 
versely, in several regions, living was 
relatively cheap, so far as the Afri- 
can was concerned, and wage rates 
were much lower. It was not quite 
fair to work out an overall average 
wage. Moves to increase wages were 
handicapped by the low productivity 
of indigenous labor. Undertakings 
with no time to spare had been 
obliged to recruit European labor to 
serve both as a stimulus and as an 
example for indigenous workers 
under training. At first the produc- 
tivity of a European worker had been 
ten times that of the indigenous 
worker, but the output of the latter 
had increased recently and the figure 
had now dropped to seven times. The 
government was giving closest atten- 
tion to the whole problem of labor 
and wages, and was instituting a pre- 
apprenticeship system in the schools. 
Some time would elapse before a 
labor force possessing some degree 
of skill would be developed and able 
to command higher wages. 


“Financial Education” 


Were consumer co-operatives effec- 
tive in keeping the prices down, or 
did they compete with such distribut- 
ing firms as John Holt, Ltd., and the 
United Africa Company, asked Mr. 
Gerig? Generally speaking the in- 
troduction of consumer co-operatives 
had produced excellent results, said 
the Special Representative. They 
were given every encouragement by 
the Administration, and, for instance, 
enjoyed cheap transportation rates to 
urban markets. Co-operatives en- 
gaged in rice production were also 
showing encouraging results. 

Considerable discussion ensued on 
what was described as the “financial 
education” and responsibilities of the 
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indigenous population which, accord- 
ing to the Special Representative, 
were still in their early stages. Thrift 
and financial responsibility were not 
very well developed, and to this end 
a credit institution—the Credit du 
Cameroun, had been set up in 1949. 
Even before then it had been the 
practice to make generous advances 
to Africans wishing to set up in busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Gerig wondered why the indi- 
genous inhabitants were generally re- 
garded as a poor credit risk, and why 
there were often defaults on their 
part. The Special Representative 
found this question difficult to an- 
swer, because of the wide variation 
trom tribe to tribe in the rational 
utilization of income. Certain tribes 
made good use of the loans granted 
them but were not always so good 
at paying them back. 

Replying to Pierre Ryckmans, of 
Belgium, the Special Representative 
said the Administration was pursuing 
a policy of forest conservation. A 
whole forest would never be recog- 
nized as the property of a single 
community. That part of the forests 
considered necessary for the expan- 
sion of indigenous cultivation might 
be so recognized, but the area in- 
volved would be relatively small in 
comparison with the forest resources 
of the territory as a whole. 

Questioned about the number of 
indigenous labourers required for the 
execution of the Ten-Year Plan, Mr. 
Watier said this problem was causing 
the Administration some concern. 
The territory could provide the whole 
number required but recruiting diffi- 
culties could not be overcome until 
more regular standards of employ- 
ment had been set up. It was, he 
stressed, very difficult to find skilled 
workers. The figure of 120,000 
workers given in the employment 
table of the annual report included 
plantation and other workers, but it 
was estimated that an additional 
labor force of about 15,000 was 
needed for projects in 1950 and 
195%. 

The Council displayed lively inter- 
est in social advancement and mem- 
bers asked many questions concern- 
ing medical and educational facilities, 
the training of skilled workers, and 
other social welfare matters. Recall- 
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THE LAMIDO (king) of N’Gaoundere, French-administered Cameroons, seen with his bodyguard. 


ing that the Visiting Mission had 
been favorably impressed by efforts 
made in the public health sphere, Mr. 
Gerig mentioned that the Mission 
had, however, heard complaints that 
racial discrimination was still prac- 
tised in the matter of medical care, 
Europeans enjoying certain advan- 
tages not available to Africans. 

The Special Representative con- 
sidered it not unreasonable that hos- 
pitals catering for paying patients 
should be more comfortably fitted 
than those giving free medical care 
and treatment. The Administration 
was now considering building hos- 
pitals to take European and _ indi- 
genous paying patients and two such 
hospitals were already being built at 
Doula and Yaounde, the territory’s 
main towns. 

The Administration, Mr. Watier 
said, felt it was making good prog- 
ress in the medical field. There were 
13,000 hospital beds, a figure not 
far short of full requirements. There 
were now 34 European, 58 African, 
and 18 missionary doctors in the 
country—about one to every 29,000 
inhabitants. Every effort was being 
made to train increasing numbers of 
African medical students, and it was 


interesting to note that medicine was 
a subject which seemed to attract 
most indigenous students. 

Asked about the number of Afri- 
cans in government posts, Mr. 
Watier affirmed that the number was 
steadily increasing. Africans had al- 
most completely replaced Europeans 
as treasury agents and a great many 
were in charge of post offices. The 
total number of African civil servants 
was 6,013 in 1948, compared with 
5,327 in 1947. 

Observing that the report showed 
a considerable decline in the number 
of pre-natal consultations, G. Laking, 
of New Zealand, wondered whether 
this signified that Africans were not 
completely convinced of the value 
of such services. The decline was 
primarily due to the fact that the 
medical authorities were now trying 
to handle matermity cases at home, 
said the Special Representative. The 
increase in the number of full-time 
and part-time midwives made this 
possible. There was nothing disquiet- 
ing about this, especially as women 
were quite ready to bring their chil- 
dren to hospitals for consultation and 
examination. 

Mr. Carpio noted that in some of 
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the petitions from the country com- 
plaints were made of racial discrim- 
ination and segregation, and wanted 
to know what steps were being taken 
to implement the Council’s previous 
recommendations on this subject. 


Racial Discrimination 

Mr. Watier was aware of the facts 
of the cases in question, and pointed 
out that they resulted usually from 
some individual in the territory refus- 
ing to conform to the principles on 
non-discrimination subscribed by the 
French Government. He neverthe- 
less warned the Council against ex- 
aggeration, to which the indigenous 
peoples were prone in this connec- 
tion. For instance, some people com- 
plained of racial discrimination on 
the ground that they had never been 
asked to have a meal with a 
European resident, while others com- 
plained that they were not allowed to 
join social organizations limited to 
the citizens of some particular coun- 
try. He stressed, however, that racial 
discrimination was so foreign to the 
French mentality that it had not 
hitherto been considered necessary to 
make any provisions for such of- 
fences. Racial discrimination taking 
the form of insulting words or ges- 
tures received punishment in the 
competent courts. 

Replying to questions on forced 
labor, referred to in the report of the 
Visiting Mission, the Special Repre- 
sentative emphatically denied allega- 
tions that the Administration had 
maintained this practice. The custom 
had entirely disappeared. In the very 
rare cases where a certain amount of 
pressure had been brought to bear 
to ensure the execution of public 
utility works, an investigation had 
been made and administrative sanc- 
tions applied. It was the government’s 
principle to condemn absolutely any 
coercion in labor matters. 

In this connection Awni Khalidy, 
of Iraq, speaking as Chairman of the 
Visiting Mission, recalled his visit to 
a labor camp at Yaounde. He had 
interviewed the inmates, consisting 
of young, able-bodied workers, who 
had been transported there in Gov- 
ernment trucks and were receiving 
the average wage, which they 
claimed was insufficient. He had not 
got the impression that they were 
under constraint, and had been told 
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that when the work in question was 
finished they would be free to seek 
other employment. Mr. Khalidy did 
not think that forced labor on a large 
scale—such as had been the subject 
of discussion in the Economic and 
Social Council—still existed in the 
French-administered Cameroons. It 
was not always easy, however, to se- 
cure the necessary labor for such 
work as road construction in the ter- 
ritory, and village headmen were 
sometimes asked to get the required 
number of workers for a job, on the 
completion of which they were re- 
leased. Perhaps such a practice was 
misconstrued as forced labor. 

With further reference to this ques- 
tion, Mr. Laurentie, of France, 
strongly refuted allegations made in 
certain publications that slavery still 
existed in some parts of the territory. 
At the present time, even to the 
north of Lake Chad where certain 
slaves had formerly been forced to 
draw water from wells for the cattle, 
such slavery no longer existed. 

Questioned about the freedom of 
the press, the Special Representative 
stated that the press regulations were 
exactly the same as in France. All 
that was necessary before publishing 
a newspaper was a declaration of the 
names of the director, the responsible 
manager, and the printer. Newspaper 
circulations. were increasing. 


Educational Services 

Turning to educational aspects of 
the report several members expressed 
satisfaction at the improved educa- 
tional facilities, including the in- 
creased number of new _ schools. 
Commenting that he had learned 
there were over 60 local lan- 
guages spoken in the French-admin- 
istered Cameroons, Mr. Khalidy 
wondered if it would be possible to 
popularize one such lenguage which 
could be used for instruction in the 
schools, and also promote unity 
among the people. 

There was little to commend such 
a policy, said the Special Representa- 
tive. There were actually 80 to 120 
dialects and sub-dialects in use in the 
territory. No major dialect had 
gained predominance beyond the 
confines of a small area. In the 
south, however, French was undoubt- 
edly becoming the lingua franca. Be- 
fore that “pidgin English” had been 





used. The Cameroonians themselves 
did not feel the need for a common 
language. Some of the petitions sub- 
mitted to the Visiting Mission had 
asked for wider diffusion of educa- 
tion, but only one had asked that 
instruction should be given in a ver- 
nacular tongue. He thought this 
showed that the people were satisfied 
with the present system, and were 
anxious for instruction in a cultured 
language. 


Bar to Social Progress 


Noting that 15,800 boys were 
attending government schools as 
against 3,200 girls, the representative 
of Belgium asked if the petitioners 
who had shown such enthusiasm for 
the spread of education all refused to 
send their girls to school. The dislike 
which Africans showed for sending 
their girls to school was one of the 
main obstacles to social progress 
throughout the continent, said the 
Special Representative. Nevertheless, 
the more advanced elements were 
slowly recognizing the need for aban- 
doning that attitude. As a result the 
opposition of the African to sending 
his daughter to school was, despite 
everything, becoming weaker. Mr. 
Watier added that it was now rela- 
tively easy to establish girls’ schools 
in the towns and larger centres, and 
the Administration was now found- 
ing mixed schools in the up-country 
districts. He was pleased to report 
that a number of girls had been en- 
rolled in these schools, a fact which 
led the Administration to consider 
the establishment of girls’ schools in 
bush areas rather earlier than it 
had at first anticipated. (The of- 
ficial report revealed that special 
scholarships were granted for the 
first time in 1948, to enable 75 civil 
servants and technicians to undergo 
further training in France. The num- 
ber of courses for adult education 
increased from 35 in 1947 to 63 in 
1948, and enrollment from 800 to 
2,000. Cinema performances are 
given at Yaounde and in 16 rural 
centres.) 

After a short general debate on the 
report as a whole, the Council com- 
pleted its examination, and on March 
16 set up a committee to draft the 
Council’s report on the French- 
administered Cameroons. 
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THE HARBOR OF TRIPOLI, capital and chief port 
of Libya. 


HE United Nations High Commissioner 

in Libya, Adrian Pelt, has recently made 
a four-day tour of Cyrenaica and the Fezzan, 
in the course of which he conferred with 
local leaders in Benghazi and in Sebha, the 
respective capitals of Cyrenaica and the 
Fezzan. He also consulted with British and 
French residents of the two territories as 
well as some political groups. 

Mr. Pelt returned to his headquarters in 
Tripoli on March 25, leaving again for 
London on March 29. On April 3 he at- 
tended a meeting in Geneva of the six 
governmental representatives on the Council 
of Ten. (see also page 358.) 


Representatives Appointed 


After consulting with these representa- 
tives, Mr. Pelt on April 6 announced the ap- 
pointment to the Council of Ten of the fol- 
lowing four representatives for Libya: Alli 
Essad Bey Gerbi (Cyrenaica); Ahmed Ben 
El-Hadj Senoussi Sofou (Fezzan); Musta- 
pha Bey Mizran (Tripolitania); and Guil- 
lermo Marchino (Libyan minorities). 

At the same time the United Nations High 
Commissioner announced that, as of April 
6, five governments have named representa- 
tives to the Council. These are: Egypt: Am- 
bassador Mohamed Kamel Selim Bey; Italy: 
Dr. Vitaliano Confalonieri; Pakistan: Col- 
onel Abdur Rahim Khan; United Kingdom: 
Sir Hugh Stonehewer Bird; and the United 
States: Lewis Clark. France, the sixth state 
to be represented on the Council, had not 
named its member by April 6. 

Mr. Pelt announced that the first meeting 
of the Council, which is to aid and advise 
him in preparing for Libyan independence, 
will be held at his Tripoli headquarters on 
April 21. 





Mission’s Mandate in Libya 


by ADRIAN PELT, United Nations High Commissioner in Libya 


N NOVEMBER 21, 1949, the 

General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted a resolution by 
whose terms Libya, one of the for- 
mer Italian Colonies in Africa—and 
the largest in area, if not the most 
densely populated — would become 
independent “not later than 1 Janu- 
ary 1952.” The same resolution cre- 
ated a High Commissioner, entrusted 
with the implementation of the reso- 
lution concurrently with the Admin- 
istering Authorities, France and the 
United Kingdom, after consultation 
with the Libyan people. 

It may be recalled that the peace 
treaty between Italy and the four 
great powers, France, United King- 
dom, United States and U.S.S.R. 
provided that, in case no agreement 
could be reached between them on 
the disposition of the former Italian 
colonies in Africa, the future of these 
colonies would be decided by the 
United Nations. This was done dur- 
ing the last session of the General 
Assembly. From the time I was ap- 
pointed High Commissioner in Libya, 
I understood that, in order satisfac- 
torily to accomplish my duties, | 
should have to investigate personally 
all the aspects and all the ramifica- 
tions of the problem. 


Present Administrations 


Libya is at present administered 
by the United Kingdom and France. 
Administratively, it is divided into 
three territories: Tripolitania, Cyre- 
naica, and the Fezzan. 

Tripolitania is at present governed 
by a British Administrator. Cyrenaica 
is governed under its own statute: a 
Constitution promulgated by Emir 
Ben Indris El Senussi created a 
government which shares its powers 
with a British Resident-General. The 
Fezzan, where an election under 
French supervision has resulted in 
the naming of Bey Ahmad Es Seif 
El Nassear as “Chief of the Terri- 
tory,” was administered until the 
present by a military governor who 
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from now on will be known as Resi- 
dent. 

During an initial six-week journey, 
in which I visited all these three ter- 
ritories, | had the opportunity not 
only of discussing affairs with the 
Administering Authorities but also, 
and particularly, with the outstand- 
ing representatives of the Libyan 
people. I am able to affirm their pro- 
found desire for independence which, 
in a manner of speaking, has been 
sanctioned only by the Assembly’s 
resolution. 

I was also able to observe that, 
in addition to the great differences 
which exist among the three terri- 
tories, in matters of demographic 
density, living conditions and the 
means of existence, etc., there are 
very great difficulties of communica- 
tion between the three territories, 
difficulties which are due in part to 
the bad condition of routes as a con- 
sequence of the war, but which are 
also the result of the considerable 
distances which separate the three 
centres of Tripoli, Benghazi, and 
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Sebha—in the Fezzan—over a ter- 
rain which can often be traversed 
only with difficulty. 

On the other hand, there is a com- 
munity of languages, religion, race, 
and culture which links all three ter- 
ritories. Obviously the form which 
the independence of a unified Libya 
will take is a question which cannot 
be resolved a priori. 


Economic Aspects 


It is self evident that during my 
first investigation I had to occupy 
myself primarily with what consti- 
tutes the very substance of the inde- 
pendence of a state: the economic 
possibilities. I also had to assure 
myself that the future state — for 
which, according to the resolution of 
the General Assembly, a Libyan Na- 
tional Assembly had to elaborate a 
constitution with my assistance— 
would possess the necessary admin- 
istrative equipment for the day when 
the Administering Authorities would 
relinquish the powers which they 
wield at present. 

These were two subjects to which 
I paid particular attention and out- 
lined completely, in their broad as- 
pects, the duty which I considered 
had been assigned to me by the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the General 
Assembly resolution. 

As soon as I returned to Tripoli, 
I concerned myself with the convo- 
cation of the Council of Ten which, 
by the terms of the resolution, was 
to “assist and guide me” in my 
task. This Council, with consultative 
functions, was established by the 
resolution. It is composed of repre- 
sentatives of Egypt, France, United 
Kingdom, Italy, Pakistan, and the 
United States of America and four 
Libyan representatives: one each for 
Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the Fez- 
zan, and one for the minority groups. 

The four Libyan representatives 
will be chosen from lists which will 
be given to me before the end of 
March by the chiefs of the political 
parties, the leading figures of the 
three regions with whom I have al- 
ready consulted on this subject dur- 
ing my journey of investigation. 
They will be named to. the Council 
of Ten by agreement with the Ad- 
ministering Authorities and the six 
foreign members of the Council. 
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COMMISSION ON STATUS OF WOMEN 





Tasks Before 4th Session 


When the Commission on the Status of Women 

meets again on May 8, it will take further steps 

towards removing discrimination against women 
in various spheres. 


HE Commission on the Status of 

Women can point to 1949 as a 
year of progress. Notable gains have 
been made, for instance, in the sphere 
of political rights. Thus, women 
have become enfranchised in several 
countries, where they have hitherto 
not enjoyed the same political rights 
and freedom as men—namely in 
Belgium, Hungary, India, Syria, the 
Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia, and in the Democratic 
Republic of East Germany. 

It is against this background of 
progress that the 15-member Com- 
mission on the Status of Women will 
convene its fourth session at Lake 
Success on May 8. It is scheduled 
to last two weeks. 

One of its tasks will be to examine 
the effect of the application of penal 
law on the status of women. An- 
other will be to study the property 
rights of married women. The 
ground-work for both these items 
was laid at the third session of the 
Commission. On that occasion it 
concentrated on formulating prac- 
tical measures to remove existing 
discrimination against women. 


Commission Agenda 


The Commission will also concern 
itself at its forthcoming session with 
the following questions: political 
rights of women; educational op- 
portunities for women; the field of 
nationality of married women; the 
nature and proportion of women in 
the work of the United Nations; 
equal pay for equal work for men 
and women workers; and the status 
of women in trust and non-self-gov- 
erning territories. 

The Commission is_ interested, 
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too, in the new United Nations ex- 
panded technical assistance program 
to under-developed counrties. At its 
last session, for example, it felt that 
certain aspects of this new program 
should come within the purview of 
the Commission. The need for ex- 
pert assistance in advancing the 
status of women is widely recog- 
nized, especially in stimulating their 
interest in civic and community 
activities and for better organization 
of household tasks, as well as for in- 
creased professional training to 
qualify them for promotion to execu- 
tive posts in commerce, trade, in- 
dustry, and government. 


Political Rights of Women 


Twenty-two states still have legis- 
lation that discriminates against 
women. They can be divided into 
three groups. The first consists of 
those countries (four in number) 
where women have in law equal 
political rights with men, subject to 
the fulfilment of certain educational 
or property qualifications not re- 
quired of men. The second group 
consists of five countries where 
women have the right to vote and 
be elected in municipal elections 
only. In the third group—number- 
ing thirteen countries—women are 
not permitted, either by law or cus- 
tom, to vote or to hold elective of- 
fice. Of these 22 states, 18 are 
Members of the United Nations. 

In this connection, the Commis- 


The role of women in the work of the United 
Nations is one item before the fourth session 
of the Commission on the Status of Women. 
Highest ranking woman in the Secretariat is 
Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Top-Ranking Director of 
Social Affairs, who comes from Sweden. 
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sion will study the possibility of a 
convention in the field of political 
rights of women. The Secretary- 
General has prepared a memoran- 
dum explaining the technical possi- 
bility of drafting such a convention. 
Adopting a convention of this kind, 
it is hoped, might well serve to en- 
franchise women hitherto discrimi- 
nated against, and also to safeguard 
the rights already secured. 

The Commision has felt that a 
central clearing house should be 
formed for the collection and dis- 
semination of information on the use 
of the franchise which might be 
helpful to women who have recently 
acquired the vote. Informatien of 
this type has come mainly from 
women’s organizations active in the 
field of women’s rights. 


Women in the United Nations 


In considering the participation of 
women in the work of the United 
Nations, the Commission will have 
before it a report by the Secretary- 
General, made in compliance with 
a resolution of the third session of 
the Commission. This disclosed that 
at the fourth regular session of the 
General Assembly only 24 out of a 
total of 588 representatives, alter- 
nates, and advisers, sent by 59 Mem- 
ber states, were women—four per 
cent of the total representation. 

Of the 3,916 persons on the United 
Nations staff at Interim Headquar- 
ters, at Geneva, and at the Informa- 
tion Centres, it shows that 1,737 
are women. Seventy-six per cent of 
these, 1,270 are in the seven lowest 
grades—secretarial, clerical, and non- 
professional help. In the five top- 
salary levels, there are only three 
women as against 177 men. Highest 
ranking woman in the Secretariat is 
Mrs. Alva Myrdal, of Sweden, Top- 
Ranking Director of the Department 
of Social Affairs. The two other 
women are from the United States 
of America. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


In its work on the principle of 
equal pay for equal work for men 
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and women—affirmed in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
—the Commission will consider a 
report by the International Labor 
Organization. Entitled Equal Re- 
muneration for Men and Women 
Workers for Work of Equal Value, 
this is the outcome of the functions 
assigned to ILO in connection with 
developing a convention and recom- 
mendations on the matter. It out- 
lines and defines the problem, ana- 
lyzes the scope and methods of ap- 
plying the principle, and suggests 
measures to facilitate its application. 





Existing disabilities and discrimi- 
nation confronting women in ob- 
taining educational opportunities 
were brought out in a Secretariat 
study presented to the Commission 
at its third session. At its forthcom- 
ing meeting, it will have a report on 
a conference called by UNESCO in 
December last year to study ob- 
stacles to equality of the sexes in 
education. Attended by representa- 
tives of non-govermental organiza- 
tions, it considered obstacles due to 
racial, religious, social, and eco- 
nomic causes, as Well as those due 
to the lack of educational facilities. 
Pratical suggestions were made by 
the conference for removing some of 
these barriers, especially in the eco- 
nomic sphere. 


In Dependent Territories 


The Commission will further con- 
sider two Secretariat reports on the 
status of women in trust and non- 
self-governing territories. Extracted 
from the annual reports of the Ad- 
ministering Authorities, they show 
that, while attempts are made to im- 
prove the economic condition of 
these territories, changes in the 
status of women have been very slow. 
Tribal customs and traditons militate 
against social progress. The Admin- 
istering Authorities, however, recog- 
nize that through advancement in 
the field of education, the status of 
women in these territories will be 
raised to one of equality. 





The question of nationality of 
married women has claimed the at- 
tention of the Commission from the 
beginning. It believes that interna- 
tional action in the matter is most 
necessary. Accordingly, it has re- 
quested the Secretary-General to 
work for the elimination of discrimi- 
nation in this sphere by inviting pro- 
posals for a convention guaranteeing 
equality in national rights for all. He 
has prepared an analysis of the con- 
flicts of laws on nationality of mar- 
ried women. This will be taken up 
at the Commission’s fourth session. 
It indicates not only the sources of 
conflicts of laws, but also the present 
solutions for these conflicts in the 
legal systems of various countries 
and in the international conventions 
now in force. 


Application of Penal Law 


When it examines the effect of the 
application of penal law on _ the 
status of women, the Commission 
will have before it a Secretariat sur- 
vey based on information from inter- 
governmental and non-governmental 
organizations specializing in penal 
law. This deals with: the status of 
women in regard to arrest and deten- 
tion: the eligibility of women for 
probation and parole; maternity, serv- 
ices and care of infants of women 
prisoners; institutional occupations 
and vocational training of women in 
penitentiary institutions; and the ap- 
plication of penal law to women in 
special instances, such as adultery 
and sex offences. 
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World-Wide Attack on 


Slavery and Servitude 


by Moises Poblete Troncoso 


Chairman of the ad hoc Committee on Slavery 


r | po make preparations for a gen- 

eral study of slavery and other 
analagous institutions and customs 
was one of the main items on the 
agenda of the ad hoc Committee on 
Slavery at its first session held at 
Lake Success from February 13 to 
March 23. Its work also covered the 
following: (a) to define the scope 
and nature of the problems of slavery 
and other institutions or customs re- 
sembling it at the 
present time; (b) 
to suggest meth- 
ods of attacking 
these problems; 
(c) to suggest an 
appropriate  divi- 
sion of the work 
involved among 
the various bodies 
within the frame- 
work of the United Nations; and 
(d) to adopt a report to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

In reviewing the world situation 
regarding slavery and analagous in- 
stitutions and customs, much inter- 
esting information was obtained by 
members of the Committee, either in 
the field, or through responsible insti- 
tutions, writers, and other indivi- 
duals. In addition, the Chairman of 
the Committee presented a report on 
the institutions, practices, and cus- 
toms which exist in Latin America. 
The information thus obtained gave 
members of the Committee a new 
awareness of the seriousness, im- 
portance, and wide extent of the 
problem. 

In accordance with its terms of 
reference, the Committee proposes 
to prepare a new definition of slavery 
and similar institutions. It will not, 
however, tackle this task immedi- 
ately. That will be done at the end 
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of its second session, in November 
this year, when it will have collected 
enough background material and 
completed the studies it has under- 
taken. If we are to take into ac- 
count the new forms of exploitation 
of man by man, then it has to be ad- 
mitted that the definition of slavery 
contained in the International Slavery 
Convention of 1926 does not cover 
all form of slavery and servitude. 


Methods Examined 

Methods of collecting a maximum 
amount of useful, impartial, and au- 
thoritative information on the prob- 
lems of slavery and servitude were 
examined in detail by the Commit- 
tee. A world-wide survey is to be 
conducted in all states, whether 
Members or not of the United Na- 
tions. Specific reference to this will 
be made later. 

The Committee, further, decided 
to invite certain non-governmental 
organizations having consultative sta- 
tus to submit written or oral infor- 
mation. It will request certain well- 
known research centres to undertake 
special studies of their own. A simi- 
lar invitation is to be made to quali- 
fied experts. It also decided to re- 
quest the International Labor Or- 
ganization—outstanding for its long 
experience and effective action in the 
social field on behalf of the working 
classes—to take up certain important 
aspects of the problem. 

Preparatory to its world-wide sur- 
vey on slavery, the Committee sub- 
mitted a questionnaire to the tenth 
session of the Economic and Social 
Council, which made some sugges- 
tions thereon and authorized the 
Committee to transmit it to govern- 
ments. This questionnaire is very 
explicit. If it is adequately answered 


Members of Committee 
on Slavery 


Chosen from the best-known 
cialists in the field, in accordance 
with a resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council, the ad hoc 
Committee on Slavery consisted 
of Professor Moises Poblete Tron- 
coso, of Chile, (Chairman); Mrs. 
Jane Vialle, of France, Senator 
and champion of the cause of the 
indigenous peoples of Africa; 
Charles W. W. Greenidge, of the 
United Kingdom, Secretary of the 
International Anti - Slavery 
League; and Bruno Lasker, of the 
United States, essayist and sociolo- 
gist. 





by the majority of governments con- 
sulted, it will enable the Committee 
to determine effective action to 
achieve the aims for which it was 
set up. 

In connection with the invitation 
to non-governmental organizations, 
it is interesting to note that repre- 
sentatives of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, the Consultative 
Council of Jewish Organizations, the 
League for the Defence of Labor, 
and the Commission of Inquiry into 
Forced Labor, attended several meet- 
ings of the Committee. Written re- 
ports were received from the Anti- 
Slavery Society, the Commission of 
Inquiry into Forced Labor, and the 
All-India Women’s Conference. Sev- 
eral important organizations  in- 
formed the Committee that they 
would forward written reports in the 
course of this year. Among them 
are the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, the World 
Federation of United Nations Asso- 
ciations, Friend’s World Committee 
for Consultation, the International 
Abolitionist Federation, the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare, 
International Union of Catholic 
Women’s Leagues, the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and 
Freedom, the Anti-Slavery Society, 
and Instituto Indigenista Inter- 
Americano. 

Some 70 research centres and mis- 
sionary bodies were invited to study 
different aspects of the problem fall- 
ing within their competence. The in- 
vitation indicated the precise nature 
of the investigations requested, as 
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well as the manner in which they 
should be conducted. Special im- 
portance was placed on the role of 
universities as research centres. 

A list of private individuals having 
special knowledge of slavery and ser- 
vitude in various parts of the world 
was also established by the Commit- 
tee. In communicating with them, 
the Committee indicated in detail the 
type of information it would like to 
receive on those aspects of the prob- 
lem with which they are most fa- 
miliar. 

The principal aim of the research 
methods adopted by the Committee 
is to obtain abundant, precise, and 
authoritative information. 


In addition, the Committee noted 
that the 1926 International Con- 
vention on Slavery was still in 
force. It felt, however, that modi- 
fications to it might be necessary. 
These are needed to extend the scope 
of the Convention to cover other in- 
stitutions and customs similar to 
slavery, as well as new forms of ser- 
vitude. At its next session, the Com- 
mittee therefore will consider the 
basis for a new convention or for 
modifications of the present one. Its 
proposals in this regard will be sub- 
mitted to the Economic and Social 
Council. 





ONLY GRANDCHILD of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Ragnvald Bratz, aged three, tries out 
the simultaneous interpretation earphones 
with his grandfather at the Security Council 
table. Ragnvald recently flew from Norway 
with his mother for a visit with Mr. and Mrs. Lie. 


Legislative measures alone, how- 
ever, will not suppress slavery and 
various forms of servitiude, the Com- 
mittee recognized. Economic and 
social factors directly related to sla- 
very must also be studied. Accord- 
ingly, it suggested that, in the United 
Nations program of technical assist- 
ance, special attention should be 
given to the social conditions of 
under-developed countries and to 
ways of raising standards of living in 
those countries. 

The Committee further recognized 
that it should wait until its general 
survey of slavery and analagous in- 
stitutions and customs was completed 
before making concrete recommenda- 
tions on measures to combat these 
forms of human exploitation. 


Division of Work 


Careful consideration was given 
to the question of a satisfactory di- 
vision of the work involved among 
the interested United Nations bodies. 
This was to ensure useful collabora- 
tion and also to avoid interference. 
In this connection the Committee ex- 
amined the work of various United 
Nations organs and the activities of 
specialized agencies such as FAO, 
ILO, UNESCO, and WHO which of- 
fered the Committee their co-opera- 
tion. 

The future work program of the 
Committee provides for a second ses- 
sion, to be held in November this 
vear, and a third session, to be held 





in 1951. The second session will be 
devoted to examining and evaluating 
the information received and pre- 
paring its own survey of slavery and 
other form of servitude. At its third 
session, the Committee is to com- 
plete its work by formulating perti- 
nent conclusions and a program of 
action. 


Human Warmth 


The Economic and Social Council 
can be well satisfied, I believe, with 
the Committee’s accomplishments in 
its first stage of operations. The 
Committee’s members contributed 
not only knowledge and faith, but 
the “human warmth,” essential to 
comprehend such problems. 


To appreciate fully the ad hoe 
Committee’s work, account should 
be taken, too, of the fact that it is a 
technical committee of experts who 
do not serve as representatives of 
their respective countries. It per- 
forms its functions without indulg- 
ing in national bias and without po- 
litical consideration. Nor, it should 
be added, is it an international court 
to settle charges of injustice in coun- 
tries where slavery, forced labor, and 
other forms of servitude might still 
exist. It is rather an expert body 
charged with the task of gathering 
serious and trustworthy information 
with a view to evolving appropriate 
solutions. This is the aim contem- 
plated in the world-wide survey and 
in the consultations now initiated. 

The information and the answers 
to be forwarded to the Committee 
and to other United Nations organs. 
will, it is almost certain, not please 
everybody. But it is not through 
false nationalism or denial of the 
facts that the evils of our contempo- 
rary world can be corrected. Only 
through sincere co-operation can the 
noble declarations of the inalienable 
rights of the human person to life 
and liberty be tured into reality. 
Support for the work of the ad hoc 
Committee on Slavery will help to 
implement the purposes of the United 
Nations. It will help, too, to realize 
that gospel of peace, fraternity, and 
justice which is contained in the 
greatest document of contemporary 
history, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL DECISIONS 


For the Progress of Dependent Peoples 


MPLEMENTATION of General 

Assembly resolutions designed to 
speed the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of 
Trust Territories has been consid- 
ered by the Trusteeship Council. 
Taking up the Assembly resolutions 
(see the BULLETIN vol. VII, no. 11, 
page 658) at its Geneva meeting on 
March 28, the Council had before it 
two joint draft rsolutions, the first 
proposed by the United States and 
Iraq, the second by Argentina and 
the Philippines. The latter delega- 
tions also jointly proposed compre- 
hensive amendments to the United 
States-Iraq draft. 

The United States-Iraqi proposal 
noted that steps already are being 
taken to carry out the various pro- 
visions and recommendations of the 
Assembly concerning Trust Terri- 
tories. The proposal specifically rec- 
ommended the various Administer- 
ing Authorities to abolish corporal 
punishment, and asked the Secre- 
tariat to seek the expert advice of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion on problems concerning migrant 
labor and penal sanctions for breach 
of labor contracts. The draft reso- 
lution decided to defer any further 
action on these questions until re- 
ceiving this expert advice. It urged 
the Administeri:ig Authorities, how- 
ever, to take the necessary measures 
for ensuring that there are no dis- 
criminatory laws, regulations or 
practices contrary to the Charter in 
the territories, and asked for the 
submission in the next annual re- 
ports of all data necessary for the 
Council to make further positive 
recommendations. 

Finally, the joint draft called the 
attention of the Administering Au- 
thorities to the General Assembly’s 
resolutions, and urged them to take 
positive steps to give effect to these 
proposals. 

The joint draft submitted by 
Argentina and the Philippines called 
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Endorsing the General Assembly's resolutions, the Trusteeship 
Council has adopted various proposals designed to speed the 


advancement of Trust Territories. 


The Council, which completed 


its sixth session at Geneva on April 4, also considered a proposal 
to fly the United Nations flag in Trust Territories, and further 
measures on the question of administrative unions. 


for the inclusion in the Council's 
future annual reports to the Assem- 
bly of a chapter on implementation 
which would consist of four sec- 
tions, dealing respectively with po- 
litical, economic, social and educa- 
tional progress, each section contain- 
ing an _ introduction setting out 
recommendations made by _ the 
Council, and action taken by the 
Administering Authorities to imple- 
ment them. 

The joint Argentine-Philippines 
amendments would replace the op- 
erative part of the United States- 
Iraqi draft with a new text. Ac- 
cording to this the Trusteeship 
Council would resolve to give effect 
to the Assembly’s resolutions, and 
would enumerate in detail certain 
specific measures which the Admin- 
istering Authorities would be asked 
to take in the respective fields of 
economic, social and _ educational 
advancement. 

In particular these measures 
would include the following: in the 
economic field: an assurance that 
budgetary autonomy would be es- 
tablished in Trust Territories; in the 
social field: the elimination of cor- 
poral punishment; in the educational 
field: the inclusion in all school cur- 
riculum of teaching on the United 
Nations and the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem, and steps to be taken for the 
establishment of higher educational 
institutions in Africa. 

‘The most immediate of all the 
recommendations in the joint 
amendments in the social sphere, 
however, was a proposal to set up a 


six-member committee which would 
study all laws and regulations in 
Trust Territories, together with their 
application, with a view to making 
positive recommendations for the 
abolition of all discriminatory prac- 
tices in the territories. This com- 
mittee would be asked to report to 
the Council with its findings not 
later than July 1. 


United States Opposition 


Following the formal presentation 
of all these proposals, the represen- 
tative of the United States, Francis 
B. Sayre, announced that his dele- 
gation would vote against the joint 
texts proposed by Argentina and the 
Philippines, which it considered had 
been “unfortunately drafted.” Mr. 
Sayre felt that they would result in 
the Trusteeship Council ordering it- 
self to give effect to the Assembly's 
resolutions which was an “evident 
impossibility.” 

The delegations of France and 
Belgium also expressed opposition 
to the Argentine-Philippines draft. 

The Council’s President, Roger 
Garreau of France, warned that 
there was a danger of a conflict de- 
veloping between the Council and 
the General Assembly and pointed 
out that the Council was also one 
of the principal organs of the As- 
sembly. Mr. Garreau thought that 
if, by a majority vote, the Coucil 
was not to accept the Assembly 
resolutions relating to the Trust 
Territories, such a conflict would 
develop. He urged all Council mem- 
bers to use caution. 
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Support for the Argentine-Philip- 
pines draft was submitted by Dr. 
Liu Shih-Shun, of China, who con- 
_ Sidered its text to be more precise 
than that contained in the United 
States-Iraqi draft. Dr. Liu pointed 
out that the Council was an execu- 
tive organ of the Assembly and the 
Charter was quite clear on the point 
that it “assisted” the Assembly in 
carrying out its functions regarding 
the Trust Territories. 

Support for the United States- 
Iraqi draft was expressed by the 
representatives of the United King- 
dom and New Zealand. For the 
latter delegation, G. Laking made a 
reservation concerning the phrasing 
of the paragraph concerning cor- 
poral punishment. 

Speaking for the International 
Labor Organization, Robert Gavin 
reiterated earlier assurances given 
by David Morse, Director-General 
of the ILO, concerning that Organi- 
zation’s willingness to co-operate in 
all problems of migrant labor and 
penal sanctions for breach of labor 
contracts. Mr. Gavin emphasized, 
however, that it would take the 
ILO two years to produce an au- 
thoritative study on the whole prob- 
lem and advised the Council to 
await such a study before taking 
any definite steps. He added that 
the problem would have to be at- 
tacked on a regional basis, and not 
treated as one purely applicable to 
Trust Territories. 


Resolution Adopted 


After further discussion the 
United States representative accept- 
ed an Australian amendment which 
stated that corporal punishment 
should be abolished “in those Trust 
Territories in which it still exists.” 
As amended, the United States-Iraqi 
draft was then adopted by seven 
votes to none, with four absen- 
tions (Argentina, China, the Philip- 
pines, and the United Kingdom). 

On March 30 the Council adopt- 
ed a further resolution which stem- 
med from recommendations made 
by the General Assembly. By this 
resolution the Council decided to 
include in all its future reports to 
the Assembly special sections deal- 
ing specifically with the implemen- 
tation of the Assembly’s resolutions. 
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The special section will also provide 
information on the implementation 
of recommendations which are made 
by the Trusteeship Council itself. 


This resolution, as amended by Bel- 
gium, was adopted by eight votes to 
none, with three abstentions (Argen- 
tina, China and the Philippines). 





Flag Proposal is Rejected 
By the Trusteeship Council 


PROPOSAL to invite the Ad- 

ministering Authorities to fly 
the United Nations flag over all 
United Nations Trust Territories was 
rejected by the Trusteeship Council 
at Geneva on March 30. This de- 
cision was reached after successive 
tie votes of five in favor and five 
against. Of the administering powers 
represented on the Council, only the 
United States voted in favor of the 
proposal, which had been submitted 
in the form of a joint draft by China 
and the Philippines. 


General Assembly's Resolution 


The proposal stemmed from a 
General Assembly resolution which 
asked the Trusteeship Council to rec- 
ommend the Administering Authori- 
ties that the United Nations flag, as 
a symbol of the ideals and aspira- 
tions of the Charter and the objec- 
tives of the Trusteeship System, be 
flown from all Trust Territories, side 
by side with that of the Administer- 
ing Authority and the territorial flag, 
if there should be one. The resolu- 
tion was passed by the General As- 
sembly last November by a vote of 
48 to 5, with 4 abstentions. 

When the Trusteeship Council 
took up the draft resolution, empha- 
tic opposition was immediately ex- 
pressed by the representatives of Au- 
stralia, Belgium, France, the United 
Kingdom and New Zealand. These 
all felt the proposal indicated a mis- 
understanding of the relationship of 
the Administering Authority and the 
Trusteeship Council respectively to 
the Trust Territories. The admin- 
istering delegations also agreed that 
local conditions in the various terri- 
tories made the flying of the flag im- 
practicable. 

For the United States, Francis B. 
Sayre said the terms of the proposal 
might be difficult to implement in 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands (the Marianas, Carolines and 


Marshalls). Nevertheless, on the un- 
derstanding that the Administering 
Authorities might exercise flexibility 
in interpreting such recommenda- 
tions, Mr. Sayre announced that his 
delegation would vote in favor of the 
proposal. 


Council’s Duty 


During a lengthy discussion on the 
relationship of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil with the General Assembly, José 
Ingles, of the Philippines, maintained 
that the Council’s duty was to carry 
out the recommendations made by 
the Assembly. Mr. Ingles admitted 
that the Administering Authorities 
might find it difficult to implement 
some of the recommendations, in 
which case they would presumably 
inform the Council. No doubt the 
Assembly would take these difficul- 
ties into account when informed by 
the Council. 

The Council President, Roger Gar- 
reau of France, pointed out that they 
were faced with an “organic diffi- 
culty” in that each delegate to the 
Council naturally acted on instruc- 
tions from his respective govern- 
ment. If it so happened that Coun- 
cil members who had voted against 
a resolution adopted by the Assembly 
were in the majority in the Council, 
it could hardly be expected that they 
would change their views. Each 
delegation had the right to vote ac- 
cording to its government’s instruc- 
tions. 

Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, suggested 
that it would not be “very intelli- 
gent” for the Council to reject a rec- 
ommendation which had _ already 
been adopted by an overwhelming 
majority in the Assembly, while in 
subsequent debate the representative 
of China, Dr. Liu Shih-Shun, thought 
the Council was insulting the Assem- 
bly by failing to adopt its proposal. 

The first vote resulted in a tie of 
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five in favor (China, Dominican Re- 
public, Iraq, Philippines, and the 
United States), and five against (Au- 
stralia, Belgium, France, New Zea- 
land and the United Kingdom), with 
one abstention (Argentina). A sec- 
ond vote had a similar result, and 
the proposal was consequently re- 
jected. 


Administrative Unions 


On March 30 the Council took ac- 
tion on another controversial issue 
which also arose from a General As- 
sembly resolution. This concerned 
the question of administrative unions 
between Trust Territories and neigh- 
boring colonial territories. By nine 
votes to none, with two abstentions 
(China and the Philippines) the 
Council appointed a committee con- 
sisting of the representatives of Ar- 


gentina, China, France, New Zea- 
land, Philippines and the United 
States. It decided that this commit- 
tee will pursue the study of admin- 
istrative unions in order to permit 
the Council to terminate its inquiry 
into this question, in conformity with 
the General Assembly resolutions 
224 (III) and 326 (VI). The Coun- 
cil further decided that this commit- 
tee should ask the Administering Au- 
thorities concerned for all data which 
the Council may deem necessary, and 
submit its report to the Council not 
later than July 1, 1950, giving its ob- 
servations on the various aspects of 
the problem, particularly those raised 
in the debates of the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Fourth (Trustee- 
ship) Committee of the Assembly. 
(See the BULLETIN, vol. VII, no. 10) 





Text on Missing Persons Adopted 


An agreed text of a Convention 
on the Declaration of Death of 
Missing Persons was established on 
April 6 by the United Nations Con- 
ference on Declaration of Death of 
Missing Persons by a vote of 20 to 
0, with one abstention (Yugoslavia). 
It now will go for accession to the 
Governments of the United Nations 
Member states and of such non- 
member states as may be designated. 
The Convention was designed to 
solve the legal difficulties which have 
ensued from the disappearance of 
millions of persons in Europe, Asia 
and Africa during the Second World 
War—resulting from actual hostili- 
ties or persecutions. It will come 
into force 30 days after two states 
have acceded. 

Only minor changes were made 
in the final text as submitted by the 
Convention’s Drafting Committee. 

Although he regarded the revised 
text of Article 2 as a great improve- 
ment over the original, Djuro Nincic 
(Yugoslavia) said his delegation 
continued to oppose the idea it un- 
derlined. This article lists the com- 
petent tribunais which would be em- 
powered to determine the fact of 
death under the Convention. 

A reservation to Article 3, which 
lists the necessary conditions which 
must be met for applications for 
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declarations of death to be submitted 
under the Convention, was made by 
Adriano Garcia (Philippines). He 
regarded as too rigid the require- 
ment that a period of at least five 
years must have elapsed before the 
necessary conditions are considered 
as having been met. Under Philip- 
pine law the period required for sim- 
ilar cases was four years. 

Guy Deltel (France) abstained 
on Article 8 on the establishment of 
an International Bureau for Declara- 
tions of Death. He recalled that he 
had submitted an alternative pro- 
posal, which called for the direct 
exchange of information between the 
Signatory States. The formula adopt- 
ed provides that this exchange of 
information is to be centralized in 
an International Bureau. 

The representatives of the partici- 
pating states signed the Final Act 
after the last vote had been taken, 
with six explaining that their votes 
merely indicated the establishment 
of an agreed text for transmission to 
governments for accession. They re- 
served the positions of Governments 
on actual accession. These were: U 
Tin Maung (Burma), Hsiu Cha 
(China), B. Rajan (India), R. S. 
Chhatari (Pakistan), J. E. S. Faw- 
cett (United Kingdom) and John 
Maktos (United States). 


Trusteeship 
Mission to 
Pacific Isles 


FOUR-MEMBER Visiting Mis- 

sion left United Nations In- 
terim headquarters at Lake Success 
on April 5 to tour the Trust Terri- 
tories in the South and Western Paci- 
fic. The Mission, planned by the 
Trusteeship Council during its Gen- 
eva session, is composed of the 
following members: Sir Alan Burns, 
of the United Kingdom, who will be 
its Chairman; T. K. Chang, of China; 
Jacques Tallec, of France; and Vic- 
torio D. Carpio, of the Philippines. 
A secretariat staff of six will accom- 
pany the Mission, the first to be des- 
patched to Pacific Trust Territories. 


The Mission’s tour of approxi- 
mately 110 days will take it to the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
(the Marshalls, Marianas and Car- 
olines) under United States admin- 
istration; Nauru and New Guinea, 
under Australian administration; and 
Western Samoa, under New Zealand 
administration. Most of its journey 
will be by air. While visiting the 
Marshalls, Marianas and Carolines, 
the Mission will be transported by 
planes, ships and launches of the 
United States Navy. 


Terms of Reference 


Under its terms of reference, the 
Mission is directed by the Trustee- 
ship Council to observe political, 
economic, social and educational 
conditions in the four territories, 
their progress towards self-govern- 
ment or independence, and the ef- 
forts being made by the Administer- 
ing Authorities to achieve this and 
other basic objectives of the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System. This 
Mission may also receive petitions 
and, if it considers them of sufficient 
importance, examine them on the 
spot, after consultation with the 
local authorities. 

This is the third Visiting Mission 
to be sent to Trust Territories. 
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MUD EME BREA Bec Ahi Dabber 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 





Digest Describes Devices 


Which Aid the Fishermen 


The FAO has begun publishing a bi-monthly collec- 


tion of abstracts from technical fisheries journals 


entitled *“‘World Fisheries Abstracts. 


The first issue of a digest of fisher- 
ies technology, a bi-monthly collec- 
tion of abstracts from technical fish- 
eries journals, has just been published 
by the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization. Called World Fisheries Ab- 
Stracts, it contains a wide variety of 
information, including an account of 
the use of echo-sounding devices to 
help locate schools of fish. A con- 
densation of a Spanish report tells of 
a floating cannery for whale meat re- 
cently put into use by an English 
company. A Scandinavian experi- 
ment in catching fish and whales by 
killing or stunning them with elec- 
tricity is described, as is a Danish 
mid-water trawl which has brought 
increased catches. Several abstracts 
tell of new developments for quick 
freezing of fish and preparation and 
packaging of fish for freezing, as well 
as developments in freezing fish on 
board ship. 

FAO has undertaken the publica- 
tion of World Fisheries Abstracts in 
an attempt to give fisheries technolo- 
gists in all parts of the world access 
to the great volume of information 
being published now in many lan- 
guages and countries. The staff of 
the FAO Fisheries Division, in co- 
operation with research workers in 
the various countries, will review 
about 130 fisheries periodicals from 
some 30 countries, as well as new 
books and pamphlets, for each issue. 


Council’s Ninth Session 
to be Held in Rome 

Looking toward establishment of 
FAO permanent headquarters in 
Rome, some time in the first half 
of 1951, the eighteen-government 
Council of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization will hold its ninth ses- 
sion in that city beginning May 8. 
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Viscount Bruce of Melbourne, in- 
dependent Chairman of the Council, 
will preside over the session, which 
is expected to last about ten days. 
FAO Director-General Norris E. 
Dodd, who at that time will be con- 
cluding an official trip to member 
countries in Latin America, Africa, 
and parts of the Near East and 
Europe, will report on the results of 
his visits. 


Timber Standardization 
Discussed at Meeting 

Standardization of timber quali- 
ties, names, and sizes was discussed 
April 3 to 8 at a meeting called by 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion in Dalat, Indo-China. Member 
governments of Asia and the Far 
East were represented. 

The meeting was first suggested at 
the forestry and timber utilization 
conference FAO sponsored at My- 
sore, India, in 1949, in the hope that 
the setting up of an accepted system 
of classifying timbers would increase 
the producer’s opportunities for mar- 
kets. The consumer, too, would bene- 
fit by such a system, since, in placing 
orders from another country in the 
region, he could know specifically 
what product he was getting. Except 
for big export firms with particular 
markets, Far Eastern timber pro- 
ducers in the past have made little 
attempt to standardize the dimen- 
sions and quality of their export 
products. 





World Crop Production 
Shown in Statistics 

World production of the eight 
major food crops in 1949 was 109 
per cent of prewar; the area devoted 
to these crops, 103 per cent of pre- 
war. Over the same period, world 


population increased to 113 per cent 
of prewar. These figures and others 
appear in the March issue of FAO’s 
Monthly Bulletin of Food and Agri- 
cultural Statistics in a table showing 
the relation of the major food crops 
to land use. 

While it is estimated that 80 per 
cent of the world’s food is supplied 
from these eight major food crops— 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, rice, 
sugar, and potatoes—the area de- 
voted to them accounts for only 42 
per cent of the world’s arable land. 
This proportion varies by regions 
from a high of 52 to 56 per cent in 
Europe, North America, and the Far 
East, to a low of 12 per cent in 
Africa. 

A rough estimate of the world pic- 
ture would indicate that other food 
and industrial crops account for an 
additional 25 per cent of the arable 
land, the remaining 33 per cent be- 
ing devoted to fallow, temporary 
meadows, fodder, truck crops, and 
gardens. 





HUMAN RIGHTS EXHIBITION is opened in 
the main hall at United Nations Interim 
Headquarters at Lake Success. Left to right: 
Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, Rapporteur 
of the Commission on Human Rights; Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Chairman of the Com- 
mission; and Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Sec- 
retary-General in charge of the Department 
of Public Information. 
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Finding a Solution 
For Eritrea’s Future 


by Judge Erling Qvale 


Chairman, United Nations Commission for Eritrea 


HE United Nations Commission 

for Eritrea is making progress. 
Two weeks after its arrival at As- 
mara during which it prepared the 
conduct of the hearings and the rest 
of its program of work, the Commis- 
sion started with the difficult task of 
finding out what the wishes of the 
population were with regard to the 
future of the territory. 

The Commission first had to de- 
cide on the way in which hearings 
should be held. For instance, what- 
questions could be asked of all the 
witnesses, in order to make it easier 
for the Commission to compare the 
answers and to draw the necessary 
conclusions? 


The Commission therefore drew 


up a simple questionnaire which is 
used at hearings in the field. In ad- 
dition, every delegate may ask any 
question he likes. 

One of the questions contained in 
the questionnaire concerned the rea- 
sons why the group preferred a cer- 
tain form of government. If they 
favor union with Ethiopia, they are 
asked whether this should be done by 
incorporation, federation, or other 
means. The Commission also asks 
whether these solutions should apply 
to the whole territory, or whether 
there should be partition. Another 
important question is whether it 
would be possible for the main 
groups in the territory to live together 


in peace, side by side, under the solu- . 


tion suggested. 

If the group questioned favors in- 
dependence, they are asked when 
independence should be _ brought 
about, whether there should be an 
interim period of Trusteeship, and, 
if so, under whose authority. They 
are also asked whether the whole 
territory should become independent 
or whether there should be partition. 
This question is asked because the 
General Assembly, when setting up 
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the Commission, decided that the 
Commission should take into ac- 
count the rights and claims of 
Ethiopia, based on geographical, his- 
torical, ethnic, or economic reasons, 
including in particular Ethiopia’s 
legitimate need for adequate access 
to the sea. 

Part of the Commission’s prepara- 
tory work consisted of the elabora- 
tion of a time schedule for the Com- 
mission’s hearings. Great thought 
was given to this plan, which pro- 
vided for visits by the Commission 
throughout the Eritrean territory, so 
that each part of the country would 
be adequately covered, in order to 
give the Commission as complete a 
picture as possible of the wishes of 
the population. This sehedule also 
included hearings at Asmara itself. 
By March 5, the Commission had 
already undertaken two field trips 
and heard the views of a great num- 
ber of political groups. 


Political Trends 


It became quite clear during 
the hearings that there are two 
main trends in the political thought 
of the Eritreans, namely (1) com- 
plete and immediate independence 
for the whole territory; or (2) union 
with Ethiopia. 

The Eritrean Bloc for Independ- 
ence favors the first solution. The 
Bloc consists of the following or- 
ganizations: Moslem League, Lib- 
eral Progressive Party, Independent 
Eritrea Party, National Party, New 
Eritrea Party, War Veterans, Italo- 
Eritrean Association. 

The views of the Bloc were ex- 
pressed before the Commission by 
its Secretary-General, Ibrahim Sul- 
tan, who declared that the Bloc 
“stands for immediate and uncondi- 
tional independence of Eritrea.” He 
affirmed that when the country was 
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free, the people would then set up 
a Constituent Assembly. Mr. Sultan 
made it clear that he favored a dem- 
ocratic republic. He was against 
“giving up one square foot of ground 
to Ethiopia” and appealed to the 
United Nations to “curb the expan- 
sionist policy of Ethiopia.” 

Mr. Sultan was convinced that the 
Eritrean population was sufficiently 
mature for self-government and 
mentioned the judiciary and the ad- 
ministration as examples of official 
institutions in which Eritreans were 
working. 

Mr. Sultan also claimed that the 
Bloc for Independence represented 
the overwhelming majority of the 
Eritrean people. 


For Union with Ethiopia 


Tedla Bairu, Secretary of the Un- 
ionist Party, expressed the opposite 
view. He asserted that “irresponsible 
persons” had, during the last session 
of the General Assembly, tried to 
present a “bluff” by creating a bloc 
of parties most of which were not 
political parties and which existed 
mostly on paper and not in reality. 

Mr. Bairu also claimed that the 
Unionist Party consisted of about 
900,000 Eritreans or 90% of the 
population. His party desired an 
unconditional union with Ethiopia, 
because “unionism was a_ natural 
aspiration based on past history.” 
The majority of the Eritreans asked 
for union “because they feel it,” Mr. 
Bairu declared, adding that Eritreans 
were Ethiopians from a geographical 
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as well as from an ethnical point 
of view. 

Apart from the main trends in the 
political thinking of the Eritreans, 
there are also some which might be 
called “splinter views.” 

One of these was expressed by 
Hamid Mohed Nur Abualama, Pres- 
ident of the Moslem League of the 
Western Provinces, which has sep- 
arated itself recently from the overall 
Moslem League, which favors com- 
plete independence. 

Mr. Abualama presented the fol- 
lowing solution for the Western 
Provinces only: 

(1) Trusteeship, with the United 
Kingdom as the administering au- 
thority for the Western Provinces 
for a period of ten years, and 
thereafter independence; 

(2) Neither cession of Western 
Provinces territory to Ethiopia, 
nor partition of that terrritory be- 
tween Ethiopia and the Sudan; 

(3) Election of a legislative 
council, at the time of the begin- 
ning of the Trusteeship system in 
the Western Provinces. 


Italians in Eritrea 


Another important problem is the 
question of the future of the 26,000 
Italians in Eritrea. 

Mr. Sultan considered that the 
Italians could, in case of independ- 
ence, live in Eritrea as peacefully as 
in any other country and that their 
status would be governed by the 
rules of international law. 

Mr. Bairu made a very similar 
statement, declaring that, in the case 
of union, foreign groups, including 
the Italians, would be treated accord- 
ing to international law and that they 
would be accorded human rights, 
provided they would obey the laws 
and work for the whole of the coun- 
try and not only for themselves. 

Unionists as well as adherents of 
the Independent Bloc, who were in- 
terviewed on the same question by 
the Commission during its first field 
trip (see the BULLETIN, vol. VIII, 
no. 6), declared that the Italians 
could stay in Eritrea, but that they 
would be excluded from participation 
in the Administration. 

The Representative Committee of 
the Italians, in a written statement, 
made the following points: 
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(1) If independence is defer- 
red, it would be most opportune 
to entrust Italy with the task of 
paving the way to the country’s 
independence; 

(2) If that would not be pos- 
sible, there should be a direct 
United Nations Administration, 
with Italian participation; 

(3) In case the solution of in- 
dependence, which the Italians 
claim would contribute to the wel- 
fare of the country, should be re- 
jected, they ask the United Nations 
to safeguard their position in the 
territory so that Italians may re- 
main in the country and “freely 
carry out their activities.” 


Commission’s Task 


It is the task of the Commission 
to take into account, as the General 
Assembly stipulated, the wishes and 
the welfare of the inhabitants of 
Eritrea, including the views of the 
various racial, religious, and politi- 
cal groups of the provinces of the 
territory, and the capacity of the 
people for self-government. The 
Commission’s efforts are now di- 
rected toward obtaining the neces- 
sary information on the above points, 
in order that it may reach intelligent 
conclusions and make recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly in ac- 
cordance with its terms of reference. 

By touring the country, the Com- 








mission has tried to find out every- 
where, in towns and villages, the 
real wishes of the Eritrean people 
and wether the population has 
reached sufficient political and eco- 
nomic maturity for self-government. 

The Commission hopes that when 
it finally leaves the country, which 
will probably be early in April, it 
will have received the answers to 
the problems with which it is now 
concerned. 

After ascertaining the views of the 
interested Governments — those of 
Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Italy, and 
the United Kingdom—the Commis- 
sion will then write its report in 
Geneva, where it will have to decide 
on the recommendations it will make 
to the General Assembly with regard 
to the disposal of this former Italian 
colony. 

It is our ardent hope that we shall 
reach a sound decision. 


WHO Appointment 


Major General Sir Sahib Singh 


. ti of India, has been appointed 


_-, Assistant Direc- 
#3 tor-General of the 
y World Health Or- 
* ganization, in 
4 charge of the De- 
i partment of Cen- 
+, tral Technical 
“4: Services. He suc- 
3 ceeds Dr. Ray- 
mond Gautier 
who retired from 
WHO on Febru- 
ary 1 and is now 
Research Director of the Interna- 
tional Children’s Centre in Paris. 


Dr. Sokhey was Director of the 
Haffkine Institute of Bombay, India, 
a scientific and medical research cen- 
tre specializing in vaccine and serum 
production. Born in 1887, he ob- 
tained his medical degrees in Edin- 
burgh and London and did post- 
graduate work at the Johns Hopkins 
University, Harvard Medical School, 
Toronto Medical School and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

The WHO Department of Central 
Technical Services, which Dr. Sok- 
hey now heads, includes such services 
as epidemiology, biological standard- 
ization and health statistics. 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF ASMARA, capital of Eritrea. 





This city has been the headquarters of the United Nations Eritrean Commission. 





Eritrean Enquiry Nears End 


A RESOLUTION deploring the 

murder of two Italians by Eri- 
trean bandits was adopted by the 
United Nations Commission for Eri- 
trea, at its Asmara headquarters on 
March 29. The Commission had 
considered a communication from 
Dr. Vincenzo Dimeglio, President of 
the Italian Representative Committee 
of Eritrea, notifying. the Commission 
of the murders by “Shifta” bandits 
on March 28, on the road between 
Asmara and Adi Usgri. 

Dr. Dimeglio informed the Com- 
mission that Untanra Hattagdia and 
Armauda Pedeulla had been killed 
while on their way to their farm 
and, after death, had been “bar- 
barously ill treated.” 

He then accused the British Ad- 
ministration, notwithstanding com- 
plaints periodically addressed to it, 
of having “fostered an intensifica- 
tion of this terrorism” that had hit 
the lives and property of Italians. 

Upon adjournment of its meet- 
ing, the Commission found that a 
large crowd had assembled in front 
of the gate to the palace grounds 
serving as the Commission’s Head- 
quarters in Asmara. The crowd con- 
sisted of Italians who had returned 
from the funeral of their two mur- 
dered compatriots. They loudly 
shouted in chorus: “ONU! ONU!” 
(Organizzazione Delle Nazioni 
Unite). 

Dr. Dimeglio later requested the 
Commission to address to the United 
Nations an appeal from the Italian 
Committee that the British Admin- 
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istration should not continue in the 
territory. 

On April 1, the Commission ap- 
proved a schedule for its future work 
according to which it will complete 
its mission in Asmara by April 6 
and proceed to Addis Ababa, capi- 
tal of Ethiopia, visiting the Ethio- 
pian town of Gondar on the way. 

After holding consultations with 
the Ethiopian Government, the 
Commission will leave Ethiopia on 
April 12 for Cairo, where it will be 
prepared to hold any consultations 


which might be desired by the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt. On April 17, the 
Commission will leave Egypt for 
Rome, where it will consult with the 
Italian Government. 

From Rome the Commission will 
move on to Geneva where it plans 
to hold consultations towards the 
end of April with representatives of 
the United Kingdom and possibly 
France. The Commission will then 
compile its report which is to be 
submitted to the Secretary-General 
by June 15. 


Permanent Headquarters Buying Tour 


A shopping trip to Europe and 
the Near East to purchase several 
hundred thousand dollars worth of 
furniture and equipment for the Per- 
manent Headquarters, and to de- 
velop new sources for the several 
million dollars worth of routine sup- 
plies and equipment normally pur- 
chased annually by the Secretariat, is 
being undertaken by F. A. Mapes, 
Director of Purchase and Trans- 
portation for the United Nations. 

Before the trip, Mr. Mapes wrote 
to the representatives of the 59 
Member nations, giving a list of the 
equipment and the material that will 
be needed, and asking which com- 
mercial houses in their countries 
could supply them. Replies were re- 
ceived from 40 countries. 

Mr. Mapes will visit the U.S.S.R.., 
the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, 
and Scandinavian and Near Eastern 


countries, as well as the international 
trade exhibitions in France, Belgium, 
and the United Kingdom. 

Among items he will buy are 20,- 
000 square yards of carpet and about 
5,000 yards of curtains and drapery 
material, 2,800 chairs, 1,900 desks, 
business machines, paper and dupli- 
cating materials, and radio and 
broadcasting supplies. 

Replying to a question as to what 
would be done where several coun- 
tries offered the same merchandise, 
he said: “We will buy wherever our 
dollars will go the farthest.” 

One factor behind the buying trip, 
he said, was the devaluation of cur- 
rencies, which he expected would 
result in the quotation of “very in- 
teresting prices.” 

Mr. Mapes expects to spend ten 
to twelve weeks on his trip. 
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Non-Governmental Organization 
Consultative Methods Revised 


Economic and Social Council Unanimously Approves Plan 
to Increase Emphasis on Consultation at Levels 
Where Effective Preparatory Work Facilitates 


Its 


EVISED arrangements designed 

to give increased content and 
effectiveness to the process of con- 
sultation between non-governmental 
organizations and the Economic and 
Social Council and its subsidiary 
bodies were approved unanimously 
by the Council on February 27, 
1950. This was done on the basis of 
a draft resolution submitted by the 
Council Committee on Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations, as amended 
in the Council by Australia, India, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

The revised arrangements provide 
for: 

(1) increased emphasis on con- 
sultation with the commissions in 
order that business coming from non- 
governmental organizations should 
reach the Council only after careful 
preliminary consideration in a com- 
mission (or by a specialized agency) 
and after having been brought into 
proper relationship with other mat- 
ters under consideration in the same 
field. 

(2) increased responsibility of the 
United Nations Secretariat as fol- 
lows: 

(a) the Secretariat is encour- 
aged to take the initiative in seek- 
ing advice from competent organi- 
zations. 

(b) The Secretariat is actively 
to assist the organizations to make 
the most effective use of the con- 
sultative arrangements. For exam- 
ple, consultation is to take place 
with the organizations before their 
written statements are circulated; 
an organization may accordingly 
be advised on the content of its 
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statement and as to what body it 

could most appropriately be pre- 

sented. 

(c) the Secretary-General may 
request non-governmental organi- 
zations to prepare specific studies 
or papers, subject to the relevant 
financial obligations. 

(3) an increase in the member- 
ship of the NGO Committee from 
five to seven. The seven members 
elected (on March 8) were: China, 
France, Pakistan, Peru, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, and United States. 
The President of the Council is ex 
officio chairman, without vote. 


Agenda Items 


(4) changes regarding the sub- 
mission of agenda items by NGO’s: 
(a) category A organizations 
may as before propose items for 
the provisional agenda of the 
Council. These items, however, 
will now go first to the NGO 
Committee which will consider 
the adequacy of the documenta- 
tion, whether the item lends itself 
to early and constructive action, 
and the possibility that it might 
be more appropriately dealt with 
elsewhere (e.g., by a commission 
or a specialized agency). The 
Committee’s refusal to request 
that the item be put on the pro- 
vsional agenda shall be final. 

(b) Category A_ organizations 
may also as before submit items 
for the provisional agenda of com- 
missions. Now, however, the or- 
ganization before formally pro- 
posing an item is to give due 
consideration to any comments 


Co-ordination of Policy Problems 


the Secretary-General may make, 

and inclusion of the item will re- 

quire a two-thirds vote of the 
commission. 

(5) changes as to the written 
statements submitted by the organi- 
zations for circulation: 

(a) when submitted to the 
Council, statements are limited to 
2,000 words for category A and 
500 words for category B; cate- 
gory A and B organizations are, 
however, on an equal basis in re- 
gard to statements submitted to 
commissions; in such cases the 
limit is 2,000 words. An organi- 
zation may, furthermore, submit a 
summary of longer statements, 
and, under certain conditions, 
statements of greater length may 
be circulated in full. In all cases, 
such statements must be relevant 
to the work of the body concerned 
and not obsolete, In the past, the 
statements of category A organi- 
zations were automatically circu- 
lated in full, while those of cate- 
gory B were summarized by the 
Secretariat and were distributed 
in full only by request of a mem- 
ber of the Council. 

(6) abolition of the former cate- 
gory C consultative status. 

(7) establishment of a “register,” 
to be kept by the Secretary-General, 
of organizations not in full continu- 
ous consultative relationship (ie., in 
category A or B) but which might 
be consulted from time to time as 
deemed appropriate by the Secre- 
tariat or by the commissions. 

On this register will be: organiza- 
tions recommended by the Council 
or its NGO Committee; international 
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NGO’s in consultative or similar 
status with a specialized agency, 
when the NGO is not in category 
A or B; and other international 
NGO’s which apply to the Secretary- 
General and which, in his opinion, 
have a significant contribution to 
make to the Council or one of its 
subsidiaries. 

The revised arrangements incor- 
porate many of the past provisions 
with none or relatively minor 
changes including: 

(a) the criteria for eligibility 
to consultative relationship; 

(b) the principles governing the 
nature of the consultative arrange- 
ments; 

(c) the definitions of category 
A and category B; 

(d) hearings of non-govern- 
mental organizations by the NGO 
Committee, even on matters not 
on the agenda of the Council; 

(e) hearings of organizations 
in category A by the Council on 
the recommendation of the NGO 
Committee or in connection with 
an agenda item proposed by an 
organization and accepted by the 
Council; 

(f) hearings of non-govern- 
mental organizations by the com- 
missions; 

(g) facilities to be offered by 
the Secretary-General to the or- 
ganizations such as supplying them 
with appropriate documents. 


Council Discussions 


The revised arrangements do not 
affect the arrangements for consul- 
tation between the regional eco- 
nomic commissions and non-govern- 
mental organizations; these arrange- 
ments may be reviewed in 1951. 


Much of the discussion in the 
Council centred upon the submis- 
sion of items for the Council’s pro- 
visional agenda and upon the limita- 
tions of length of documents to be 
circulated. 


The NGO Committee had recom- 
mended unanimously that the right 
to submit items for the Council 
agenda be withdrawn entirely. But 
in submitting the Committee’s re- 
port, Walter M. Kotschnig (UNITED 
STATES), the acting chairman, simul- 
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taneously offered a United States 
amendment to this, retaining the 
right, but shifting to the NGO Com- 
mittee responsibility for first screen- 
ing the NGO proposals. Consequent- 
ly, the discussion dealt with the 
Committee recommendation and 
with the United States amendment. 


Opposition to Withdrawal 


Withdrawal was opposed by rep- 
resentatives of five NGO's: the 
American Federation of Labor (AF 
L), the International Co-opera- 
tive Alliance (ICA), the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions (IFCTU), the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions (WFTU), 
and the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations (WFUNA). 
But all except the WFTU said the 
United States amendment was an ac- 
ceptable compromise. 

All members of the Council who 
participated in the discussion agreed 
that the consultation between NGO's 
and the Council was benefical on the 
whole. Most felt, however, that the 
existing arrangements had not work- 
ed out as satisfactorily as had been 
hoped. They thought that most of 
the NGO work should be on the 
preparatory working level, rather 
than directed to the Council. 

One representative, Fernand De- 
housse (BELGIUM) believed that the 
fault was in the Charter, which had 
not made the NGO’s an organic part 
of the Council, as they were of the 
International Labor Organization. 
He thought that the experiment had 
been a failure, but that the Com- 
mittee review of the arrangements 
was excellent, and its report accept- 
able, particularly with the United 
States and United Kingdom amend- 
ments. 

In presenting the NGO Commit- 
tee report, Mr. Kotschnig said its 
members believed that the agenda 
right had been abused for prop- 
aganda purposes, that items had been 
proposed to sow dissension among 
members rather than to promote the 
Council’s work, and that items had 
been offered without adequate docu- 
mentation. However, the NGO's 
were so attached to the right that 
the United States now proposed its 


retention with regulations to prevent 
abuse. 

The shift of NGO focus would 
require additional Secretariat staff 
facilities, which must be budgeted 
for, and the size of the NGO Com- - 
mittee should be increased, though 
he said Committee members were 
equally divided on the latter point. 

Further, after considering the 
problem resulting from the circula- 
tion of documents presenting an in- 
correct picture of conditions in 
Member states, the Committee had 
concluded that any remedy proposed 
would constitute a censorship more 
objectionable than the ill it sought 
to cure. This was one reason why 
the Committee proposed a statutory 
provision that the Secretary-General 
consult with NGO’s before circulat- 
ing their communications. 

The Committee believed that the 
proposed new arrangements would 
greatly strengthen and improve the 
important consultations with NGO’s. 

Withdrawal of the right to submit 
agenda items, argued Miss Toni 
Sender (AFL), would be a weaken- 
ing of the democratic process. The 
United States amendment, however, 
was an improvement on the Com- 
mittee’s proposal. 


Reproach Undeserved 


The sweeping statement that the 
right frequently had been abused 
laid the blame on all category A or- 
ganizations alike, a reproach that 
was undeserved, as John Ennals, of 
WFUNA, later agreed. 

As for the charge of sowing dis- 
sension in the Council, it could not 
be said that the task of the NGO’s 
was to keep silent in the face of 
violations of sacred human rights 
out of a desire that controversies be 
avoided. In addition, Miss Sender 
hoped the Council realized that even 
the United States amendment pro- 
vided no appeal from the NGO 
Committee. And as for the limita- 
tion of 2,000 words on written 
statements by NGO’s, that might 
preclude adequate documentation. 

Without expressing an opinion on 
abuse of the agenda right, Thorsten 
Ohde (ICA) said that the ICA 
would not feel that its right had been 
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seriously undermined if the United 
States amendment were adopted. He 
also thought that consultation with 
the Secretariat would be of great 
practical value. 

The NGO's might be criticized 
about fulfilling their obligations, but 
the initiative in consultation had 
rested almost entirely with them, said 
A. Vanistendaal (IFCTU). The 
NGO Committtee had underesti- 
mated the previous work of the 
NGO's with the commissions and 
sub-commissions. Further, withdraw- 
ing the agenda right would not solve 
differences among Council members. 
He also considered that a dangerous 
precedent would be set in following 
the NGO Committee’s recommenda- 
tion that a group of organizations 
present both majority and minority 
views of its components. A tolerant 
organization such as IFCTU should 
not be punished by requiring that its 
minority views be presented by a 
majority spokesman. 

He also regarded the 2,000-word 
limitation as arbitrary. It might dis- 
courage the submission of views. 

The proposed change in the right 
of NGO’s to submit agenda items, 
said B. Gebert (WFTU), was aimed 
at his organization, which had 
initiated the right to place items on 
the provisional agenda, and which 
had gained that right against the op- 
position of the United States and 
the United Kingdom. 


Contributions Enumerated 


Enumerating various general 
WFTU contributions to the Coun- 
cil’s work, he declared that the 
WFTU had acted in the spirit of the 
Charter and had given unfailing sup- 
port to the work of the United Na- 
tions, popularizing it and the Coun- 
cil in particular. It had provided the 
Council with the indispensable sup- 
port of the masses in the spirit of 
the unity of the United Nations at a 
time when it had been hoped that 
the power of retrograde forces, 
trusts, and monopolies would be 
destroyed. Governments which pur- 
sued increasingly reactionary poli- 
cies, however, disliked being un- 
masked at the very heart of the 
United Nations. 
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The growth in WFTU’s member- 
ship, which was now 75,000,000, 
plus eleven associated trade union 
internationals, displeased reactionary 
governments. Hence the attack on 
the agenda right, a right which had 
been granted by the Council on the 
General Assembly’s recommenda- 
tion. The Council should view that 
fact in the light of its own desire 
that its own recommendations be 
observed by Member states and spe- 
cialized agencies. 

In the opinion of John Ennals 
(WFUNA), the NGO Committee 
had not concentrated sufficiently on 
the past co-operation of the NGO’s 
with the Council’s subsidiary organs. 
He argued that the NGO right to 
submit agenda items had become 
known throughout the world as the 
major privilege of responsible NGO’s 
and was of particular significance. 
However, he said, the WFUNA 
would co-operate to the utmost, 
whatever system was introduced. 


To this, Willard L. Thorp (UNITED 
STATES) replied that the Commit- 
tee’s object had been to strengthen 
the links with the NGO’s. He be- 
lieved that Council members rea- 
sonably could be expected to submit 
all the items which the Council use- 
fully could discuss. Sir Terence 
Shone (UNITED KINGDOM) observed 
that the NGO’s had sadly neglected 
other channels of consultation. He 
cited the WFTU’s recent request to 
discuss before the Council the report 
of the Economic and Employment 
Commission, remarking that the 
WFTU had not attended a single one 
of the Commission’s recent meetings. 
He suggested an amendment which 
enabled NGO’s having the required 
special knowledge to participate 
fully in the NGO Committee’s 
preparatory discussion of items for 
its report. 

As viewed by Philippe de Seynes 
(FRANCE), who supported the United 
States amendment, the important 
thing was that the Council had be- 
come accustomed to the NGO’s and 
the NGO's had become integral to 
its working and its philosophy. But 
he also thought the NGO’s should 
realize more thoroughly that all the 
United Nations organs were their 
concern. 


Dr. George F. Davidson (CANADA) 
favored the Agenda Committee, 
rather than the NGO Committee, 
for acting on proposed items. Also, 
he believed the Secretary-General 
should be empowered to refer NGO 
items directly to the Council’s func- 
tional comissions. 


Use Outweighed Abuse 


Although he attacked the WFTU 
as not having contributed anything 
useful to the Council’s work, Joaquin 
Larrain (CHILE) believed the good 
use of the agenda privilege by NGO's 
has outweighed its abuse. Mr. De- 
housse then contended that the rights 
granted to NGO’s had not been 
matched by corresponding obliga- 
tions, an arrangement bound to 
breed a certain feeling of irresponsi- 
bility. 

Abuse of the privilege did not 
justify withdrawing it, in the view 
of Dr. Louis Padilla Nervo (MExI- 
co). Drastic withdrawal was op- 
posed by Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
(INDIA), who also agreed that the 
NGO’s should deal first with the spe- 
cialized agencies and the commis- 
sions. If successful with the special- 
ized agencies, the NGO's would have 
no reason to appeal to the Council. 

Sir Ramaswami proposed that 
NGO’s be required to serve advance 
notice to commissions of their inten- 
tions to propose agenda items to 
them, to give due attention to Sec- 
retariat comments, and to submit the 
items within a limited time before 
the commission sessions. 

The Indian amendment was sup- 
ported by James Plimsoll (Aus- 
TRALIA), who introduced an addi- 
tional one, differentiating between 
national and international organiza- 
tions, by which national organiza- 
tions would be placed on the register 
by vote of the Council or by its 
NGO Committee. 

Sydney Pierce (CANADA) argued 
that it was important for the Coun- 
cil to know whether an agenda item 
was being proposed on an NGO 
representative’s own initiative, or at 
the behest of its executive board, and 
preferably, by the membership of 
that NGO. 
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Governments Study Proposal to Hold 


Periodic Security Council Meetings 
(Continued from page 335.) 


when the governments finally adopt 
decisions about their attitude towards 
the whole set of questions, they 
must consider that issue as well.” 


“A Political Judgment” 

Replying to other questions, the 
Secretary-General said he did not 
think the representatives on the Se- 
curity Council would be very much 
influenced if a small organ of the 
Economic and Social Council, such 
as the Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission, should decide to 
remove the Chinese representative. 
As to whether such a Commission 
should make a decision of that kind, 
Mr. Lie said that was a matter that 
he must leave to that particular 
organ. And he added: “It is a po- 
litical judgment which each repre- 
sentative on that Commission must 
make for himself with full responsi- 
bility towards his government.” 

(Since this press conference, the 
representatives of the U.S.S.R. have 
withdrawn from three more Com- 
mission meetings after a majority 
of representatives voted to uphold 
the chairmen in ruling out of order 
U.S.S.R. draft resolutions to ex- 
clude the Chinese representatives. 
These were: the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission, in which 
the vote was 11 to 4; the Human 
Rights Commission, where the vote 
was 12 to 2—both on March 27; 
and the Social Commission, where 
the vote was 12 to 3, on April 3.) 


A Question of World Peace 


The following colloquy then en- 
sued: 

QUESTION: “In one part of your 
Washington speech the other day 
you discussed this in terms of the 
whole United Nations situation, in- 
cluding technical assistance and 
mediation, and in terms of a 20-year 
program. I wonder why you picked 
that figure of 20 years? Have you 
anything concrete in mind as a 
practical measure, or was it just 
rhetoric?” 

SECRETARY-GENERAL: “I used that 
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phrase because I wished to let every- 
body know that the question of 
peace in the world is a question 
which cannot be settled immediately, 
but which will take time. We should 
all be happy if it could be done 
within five years, or four years, or 
ten years or twenty years. But I 
think the differences have been multi- 
plied each year since 1945, so we 
should not be too optimistic about 
the chances of getting a real peace 
settlement. If you ask for the pro- 


gram for such a 20-year plan, it is“ 


outlined in the speech itself, which 
mentioned all the most important 
questions which I should like to be 
settled within a period of years.” 

QUESTION: “But you said a pro- 
gram. A program is something defi- 
nite, something defined. What have 
you in mind—what sort of pro- 
gram?” 

SECRETARY-GENERAL: “I have very 
many things in my mind about that 
program, but I think we must see 
first the reactions to the suggestions 
I have made before going into the 
details about a program for a period 
of 20 years. I agree that such a pro- 
gram has to be worked out with 
specific questions on the agenda. But 
that will take time, and now I think 
the governments should come in 
with suggesions and proposals.” 


Asked whether he considered it 
urgent and imperative that the dead- 
lock on the Chinese question be dis- 
solved before the September session 
of the General Assembly, Mr. Lie 
replied: 

“Yes. If we were to begin the 
September session with so many mat- 
ters of an explosive nature on the 
agenda, I would not be happy to be 
present at such a session. That is 
the reason I have suggested a peri- 
odic meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil so that, if no other result is 
achieved, at least the eleven mem- 
bers of the Security Council—and 
among them the great powers— 
would have a chance to express their 
opinions and to clear the air on the 


most pressing questions. In other 
words, I am personally in favor of 
a periodic meeting because I see in 
it at least a preparation for the 
September session of the General 
Assembly.” : 

General Romulo, in a radio inter- 
view also broadcast by the United 
Nations Radio on March 24, an- 
nounced that he supported Mr. Lie’s 
suggestion “wholeheartedly.” 

“In the past several months,” said 
General Romulo, 
“I have talked 
myself hoarse 
calling upon the 
powers concerned 
to make a= su- 
preme new effort 
to settle the out- 
standing issues of 
the ‘cold war’ by 
negotiations, in or 
through the United Nations. Realiz- 
ing the mortal peril to which man- 
kind has been exposed by the atomic 
armaments race, I have counselled 
strongly against delay, urging repeat- 
edly and with mounting emphasis 
that the processes of peaceful settle- 
ment be set in motion immediately 
on the highest levels. 





General Romulo 


The Occasion and the Means 

“The proposed periodic meetings 
of the Security Council may furnish 
the occasion and the means of 
achieving a decisive turn for the 
better in the steadily deteriorating 
international situation. The atomic 
armaments race has progressed suf- 
ficiently to impress upon both sides 
the fact that, short of war, it can 
only lead to economic ruin, and 
beyond that to total catastrophe. 

“On the other hand, the pressure 
of mankind’s desire for peace has 
grown too heavy to be ignored much 
longer with impunity. The time is 
ripe for reversing the dangerous 
drift of events toward a war which 
nobody really wants and from which 
none of the prospective combatants 
can possibly profit.” 

What did General Romulo con- 
sider the key point in Mr. Lie’s pro- 
posal? He answered: 

“Mr. Lie’s proposal has the merit 
of simplicity combined with flexi- 
bility. It offers the great powers a 
ready and familiar device for negoti- 
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ation—the Security Council—thus 
relieving the states concerned of the 
necessity of initiating a special con- 
ference outside the United Nations. 
At the same time it provides them 
with an opportunity to clothe the 
meeting with the highest prestige 
and to emphasize its unusual import- 
ance by sending to it their foreign 
ministers or even the heads of their 
respective governments. 

“The agenda may be limited to a 
few specific issues, but the delibera- 
tions could include a review of the 
problem of peace in its totality. 
Being only the first of a series of 
periodic meetings of the Security 
Council, the meeting will be under 
no compulsion to produce the 
miracle of a complete and immediate 
agreement. It will have the ad- 
vantage, which a single extraordi- 
nary conference convoked outside 
the United Nations will not have, of 
being able to proceed by stages 
whenever the exigencies of the prob- 
lem so demand.” 


“A Promising Lead” 


When it was suggested that he 
had on many ocassions “assumed 
unusual initiative” in offering new 
plans to win peace through the Unit- 
ed Nations, and perhaps had some- 
thing new to offer now, General 
Romulo said: 

“IT have. In the case of atomic 
and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, for instance, the periodic meet- 
ing could provide a new basis for 
negotiation by calling a conference 
of scientists to help formulate a fresh 
approach to the fundamental prob- 
lem of control.” 

He recalled that in appealing to 
the six permanent members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, he had 
pointed out “a promising lead”—that 
“a number of eminent scientists have 
pointed out that the control of 
atomic energy for military use may 
be facilitated by a realistic assess- 
ment of the present requirement of 
atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses.” 

“This lead,” he resumed, “could 
be followed up in a scientific con- 
ference convened specially for the 
purpose, and results could be made 
the basis of action, compromise, or, 
at least, further study in the next 
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periodic meeting of the Security 
Council. 

“Thus, by a series of carefully 
calculated steps, the goal of effec- 
tive and acceptable control may final- 
ly be reached. Having resolved the 
central issue of the problem of uni- 
versal disarmament, we could then 
work out agreements on the other 
less prominent but equally important 
aspects, like the reduction of con- 
ventional weapons and of standing 
armies. 


“Catastrophic Consequences” 


“You remember what General 
Eisenhower said the other day: ‘The 
world,’ he said, ‘must finally disarm 
or suffer catastrophic consequences.’ 


‘In our present preoccupation with 


the problems of atomic energy con- 
trol and the prohibition of weapons 
of mass destruction, we must not 
lose sight of our ulitmate goal, which 
is nothing less than universal dis- 
armament.” 

“Well, General Romulo,” asked 
his interviewer, “do you see a quick 
break ahead in the present division 
in the United Nations between East 
and West?” 

“This is bound to be a slow pro- 
cess,” was the reply, “but peace- 
making by its very nature is a slow, 
complicated, and ponderous job. The 
important thing just now is to break 
the deadlock caused by the ‘cold 
war, and to keep the wheels of 
negotiation and accommodation turn- 
ing. It may take twenty years to 
win the peace, as Mr. Lie anticipates. 
It may take a hundred. One thing is 
certain: it will require not only cour- 
age, intelligence, and goodwill, but 
a great deal of patience and stamina 
for mankind to complete the full 
cycle from recurrent war to perma- 
nent peace.” 

Mr. Fawzi’s statement of support 
was made on April 3 over the Unit- 
ed Nations Radio. In it he said: 

“It would be preferable to hold 
such high-level Security Council 
meetings at the proper time and in 
the proper atmosphere. 

“The Charter of the United Na- 
tions was wise when it provided for 
the holding of such meetings from 
time to time. 

“On my behalf, and on behalf of 
my Government, I support the pro- 





posal as well as any movement to- 
ward peace and harmony.” 

Dr. Evatt, now the President of 
the World Federation of United Na- 
tions Associations, expressed his sup- 
port of Mr. Lie’s proposals in a 
cablegram addressed to Headquar- 
ters. It said: 

“Having read Secretary-General 
Lie’s suggestion 
of high level 
meetings of the 
| Security Council 
in relation to the 
present impasse 
between East and 
West, I strongly 
support his con- 
structive ap- 

Dr. Evatt proach. I share 
Secretary-General Lie’s view that 
continuous activity by the United 
Nations affords the best chance of 
obtaining a modus vivendi, al- 
though United Nations procedures 
need not necessarily exclude other 
attempts at mediation and concilia- 
tion, providing there is a genuine 
desire to lessen the present area of 
disagreement. 

“I congratulate Mr. Lie on _ his 
initiative and perseverance in the 
pursuit of United Nations objectives. 
Like the famous explorer, Nansen, 
he believes ‘the difficult is that which 
can be done immediately; the im- 
possible, that which takes a little 
longer.’ 

“God speed his tireless efforts.” 

Dr. Aranha also conveyed his sup- 
port by cablegram, discussing both 
the Secretary-General’s proposal and 
the Chinese question, and con- 
gratulating Mr. Lie “for his vision 
and vigilance.” 

The text of his message follows: 

“First—a world-wide feeling is 
that we are liv- | 
ing through a pe- 
riod required by 
the great pow 
ers for the trans- 
formation of 
their conventional 
armaments into 
those of mass 
destruction. This 
is a preparatory 
stage made necessary by new pro- 
cesses and methods, both technical 
and strategic, brought by science 





Dr. Asoshe 
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and new arms to the old struggles 
for domination among peoples. 

“My feeling always has been that 
every war lessens the possibilities of 
other wars. I went so far as to be- 
lieve that the last war would elimi- 
nate resort to war. It is difficult to 
admit that governments, even those 
of the great powers, would care or 
be able to face the cost, destruction, 
or cataclysm of a new, purposeless 
conflict. At its end, there would be 
neither winners nor losers in a miser- 
able, unhappy world. 

“Second, my experience convinced 
me that just as governments make 
war, they can and should make 
peace. I even believe that the road 
to peace is today easier and simpler 
than the road to war. I therefore 
applaud without reservation Trygve 
Lie’s warning about the perils which 
threaten the world community, and 
I launch an appeal for his sugges- 
tion that new efforts be made and 
new understanding be sought in 
United Nations Councils for free ex- 
amination, free debate, free adjust- 
ment of problems which in _ this 
crucial hour jeopardize the objectives 
of the organization and the peaceful 
future of civilization and human cul- 
ture. 

“Third, I see no reason for objec- 
tion to the admission of the China 
of today into the United Nations. 
Any policy which seeks to deny or 
to escape reality is wrong. It is in 
the world of facts that we should 
seek a field of understanding for the 
aims and aspiration of peoples. I do 
not approve Russian intransigence in 
withdrawing from United Nations 
Councils until a new Chinese gov- 
ernment takes its place therein. 
Equally, I cannot justify the in- 
transigence of those who wish to 
maintain in the United Nations a 
government which was unable to 
maintain itself in its own country. 

“Fourth, I congratulate Mr. Try- 
gve Lie for his vision and vigilance, 
and above all for having pointed 
out a practical, prudent, and hon- 
orable way, through which the Unit- 
ed Nations can lead governments to 
find a pacific solution to their present 
problems and conflicts which all the 
peoples of the earth yearn for, espe- 
cially Brazil, a most faithful servant 
of peace.” 
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ment. That brought the matter into 
the sphere of contentious cases. 

Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania 
had not appeared during the pro- 
ceedings, nor had they acknowledged 
the jurisdiction of the Court. 

“To affirm the existence of a dis- 
pute in the present case is to begin 
to adjudicate upon it, and therefore 
to recognize the competence of the 
Court,” the Judge held. “Moreover, 
when the Court was confronted with 
a dispute actually pending, the con- 
sent of the parties could not be dis- 
pensed with altogether.” 

This point—concerning the need 
for the consent of the parties in a 
case with aspects of contentious pro- 
cedure—was a paramount considera- 
tion in the dissenting opinions of 
Judges Winiarski, Krylov, and Zor- 
icic. All three stated that, although 
disputes unquestionably existed, as 
asked in Question I, the Court 
should have refrained from giving 
an answer because such an answer 
would involve the interpretation of 
treaties. 

The Court, said Judge Winiarski, 
would be “pronouncing on the in- 
terpretation and application of the 
jurisdictional clauses of the peace 
treaties, and this in the first place is 
the prerogative of the high contract- 
ing parties themselves; the Court 
could not do so without their con- 
sent or, at least as a general rule, 
without their participation.” Al- 
though Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ro- 
mania might be at fault in their 
interpretation and execution of the 
human rights articles and the arbitra- 
tion clause, they were right in their 
denial of the Court’s jurisdiction, 
stated Judge Winiarski. 

Judge Zoricic considered that the 
Court was right in ruling that the 
matters concerning the observance of 
human rights did not fall within the 
limits of the questions asked. He also 
stated that objections to the Court’s 
jurisdiction (on the ground that it 
was intervention in domestic affairs) 
were “ill-founded and cannot be up- 
held.” However, Judge Zoricic be- 
lieved that the Court should have 
declared itself unable to answer be- 
cause, in answering, it could not 


avoid settling the merits of the dis- 
pute. 
In his dissenting opinion, Judge 


Krylov believed that the wording of © 


both questions asked the Court to 
consider the issue in connection with 
treaty articles on human rights as 
well as the “so-called performance 
clauses.” Moreover, objections on 
the grounds of domestic jurisdiction 
were right, he held. 

It was proper, he said, to refuse 
to give an advisory opinion on ques- 
tions the meaning and purpose of 
which were “primarily political,” 
even though the General Assembly 
submitted them to the Court. Its 
affirmative answer would “drag the 
Court into the political struggle,” 
and there was already considerable 
tension in the relations between the 
states concerned. 


Third and Fourth Questions 


In view of the fact that an af- 
firmative answer has been given to 
Question II, and if, by April 29, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania 
have not given notification that they 
have appointed representatives to the 
treaty commission, the third and 
fourth questions will be taken up. 

The Court will be asked, first: 

“If one party fails to appoint 
a representative to a Treaty Com- 
mission under the Treaties of 
Peace with Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Romania where that party is 
obligated to appoint a representa- 
tive to the Treaty Commission, 
is the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations authorized to ap- 
point the third member of the 
Commission upon the request of 
the other party to a dispute ac- 
cording to the provisions of the 
respective Treaties?” 

and, second, in the event of an af- 
firmative reply: 

“Would a Treaty Commission 
composed of a representative of 
one party and a third member ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General 
constitute a Commission, within 
the meaning of the relevant Treaty 
articles, competent to make a defi- 
nite and binding decision in settle- 
ment of a dispute?” 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


General Assembly 


United Nations Conference on Declaration 


of Death of Missing Persons 

MAR. 20, 22-23, 28 

Discussion of Draft Convention (E/1368) con- 
tin 

United Nations Commission for Eritrea 
MAR. 24 

Program of field trips completed. 


Economic and Social Council 


ad hoc Cttee. on Slavery 

MAR. 20-23 (closed meetings) 

First session concluded; main work concerned 
problem of surveying slavery and similar insti- 
tutions; several methods of securing inform. 
for survey decided on. 


Commission on Human Rights 

MAR. 27, 29-31 

Sixth session opened: officers elected—Mrs. F. 
D. Roosevelt (U.S.), Chairman; P. C. Chang 
(China), Ist V.-P.; René Cassin (France), 2nd 
V.-P.; Charlies Malik (Lebanon), Rapport.; Soviet 
draft resol. to exclude present Chinese rep. 
ruled out of order, and ruling sustained, 12-2; 
prov. agenda (E/CN.4/356 and Rev. 1) unanim. 
adopted; Art. 6 of draft Covenant adopted 
vunanim.; first 3 paragraphs of Art. 8 adopted, 
with U.S. and U.K. amendments. 


Transport and Communications Commission 
MAR. 27-28, 30-31 

Fourth session opened: J. J. Oyevaar (Neth.) 
and Y. N. Sukthankar (India) unanim. elected 
Chairman and Vice-Chair., respectively; Soviet 
draft resol. to exclude present Chinese rep. 
ruled out of order, and ruling sustained 11-4; 
prov. agenda (E/CN.2/67) adopted unanim. 


Social Commission 

Agenda Cttee. (closed) 

MAR. 28 

Prov. agenda (E/CN.5/187) approved. 


Reading List 


Trusteeship Council 


Sixth Session 

46TH MEETING—MAR. 20 

Jerusalem: consideration of draft Stotute (T/L. 
72) continued. 

Ewe question: statement by Ewe representative, 
followed by discussion and presentation of 
Philippine proposal to take note of Ewe sug- 
gestions; discussion of draft resol. postponed to 
June session. 

47TH MEETING—MAR. 21 

Jerusalem: consideration of draft Statute con- 
tinued. 

48TH MEETING—MAR. 22 

Jerusalem: second reading of draft Statute 
completed, except for certain articles post- 
poned; article dealing with entry into force 
postponed. 

49TH MEETING—MAR. 23 

Jerusalem: paragraph (added to Art.12) pro- 
viding supervision of Holy Places and relig. 
inst. by Jerusalem Governor adopted; transi- 
tional arrangements discussed. 

Brit. Cameroons: draft report to Gen. Assembly 
completed. 

50TH MEETING—MAR. 24 

Jerusalem: discussion of transitional arrange- 
ments continued. 

French Cameroons: draft report to Gen. Assem- 
bly completed. 

51ST MEETING—MAR. 27 

Jerusalem: Belgian draft resol. that Council 
shall decide date of entry into force of Statute 
adopted 5-1, with 5 absts.; Belgian draft resol. 
adopted that legislation in force before expiry 
of Brit. mandate shall continve until am 

by city admin. 

52ND MEETING—MAR. 28 

Implementation of Assembly resols.: joint U.S.- 
Iraq draft resol (T/L.7) with Australian amend- 
ment, adopted 7-0, with 4 absts. 

53RD MEETING—MAR. 29 

Jerusalem: Arts. 1-21 of draft Statute adopted. 


March 20 — March 31 


54TH MEETING—MAR. 30 

Jerusalem: Arts. 22-31 of draft Statute adopted. 
55TH MEETING—MAR. 31 

Jerusalem: Arts. 32-43 and Preamble of droft 
Statute adopted; third reading completed; vote 
on draft as whole postponed to April 4. 
Administrative unions: resol. that Cttee. on 
Adm. Unions pursue study adopted, 9-0 with 


2 absts. 
Brit. Cameroons: report adopted, 10-0, with 1 


abst. (U.K.). ; 
French Cameroons: report adopted unanim. 


International Court of Justice 
MAR. 30 

Interpretation of peace treaties with Bulgaria, 
Romania, Hungary: in advisory opinion, first 
two of four quests, answered affirmatively, 
11-3. 


ILO 

MAR. 20—APRIL 1 

Cttee. of Experts on Application of Conventions 
& Recommends. (in Geneva) 


FAO 

MAR. 27 

Cttee. on Financial Control (in Woshington 
MAR. 27-30 

European Cttee. on Agric. Technology fin 
Geneva) 


MAR. 30—APRIL 8 
Conf. of Soil Scientists, Carib. Research Council 
(in Puerto Rico) 


UNESCO 


MAR. 20-29 

Intl. Conf. on Braille Uniformity (in Paris) 
MAR. 26-28 

Executive Board (in Paris) 

MAR. 30-31 


Exec. Cttee. on Council for Co-ord. of Intl. 
Congresses of Med. Science (in Poris) 


Selected list of new acquisitions re- 
ceived by the United Nations Library 





United Nations 

Canyes Santacana, Manvel. The Organization 
of American States and the United Nations. 
Washington, D. C., Pan American Union, 1949. 


22 p. 

Carter, E. H. The search for peace. A brief 
survey of world history. London, Pitman, 1949. 
189 p. maps. (Chap. xxiv: U.N.O. and the 
Charter of mankind.) 


Economic Problems 

Baratz, G. and others. A new way of life: 
the collective settlements of Israel. London, 
Shindler and Golomb, 1949. 146 p. illus. 
Condliffe, J. B. The commerce of nations. New 
York, Norton, 1950. 884 p 

Dewett, Kewal Krishna aa Singh, G. Indian 
economics. 4th ed. Delhi, Premier Pub. Co., 
1949. 683 p. 

France. Direction de la Conjoncture et des 
Etudes Economiques. L’Asie soviétique. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1949. 232 p. 
Kursky, A. The planning of the national econ- 
omy of the U.S.S.R. Moscow, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1949. 215 p. 

U. S. Department of State. Point Four; cooper- 
ative program for aid in the development of 
economically underdeveloped areas. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Pr. Off., 1949. 145 p. 


Government and Politics 

Barnwell, P J. and Toussaint, A. A short his- 
tory of Mauritius. London, Longmans, 1949. 268 
p. illus., maps. 
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Birch, Nigel. The Conservative Party. London, 
Collins, 1949. 48 p. 

Bourbon, Xavier de. Les accords secrets franco- 
nee de décembre 1940. Paris, Plon, 1949. 
Diez a Medina, Eduardo. Diplomacia y politica 
internacionales. la Paz, Otero & Calderon, 
1949. 279 

Eden, cali. Days for decision. London, 
Faber, 1949. 239 p. 

Jouvenel, Bertrand de. On power, ifs nature 
and the history of its growth. Translated by 
J. F. Huntington. New York, Viking Press, 1949. 


421 p. 

Lossow, Rolf. Das grosse Racket; USA-Politik in 
Deutschland. Berlin, Allgemeiner Deutscher Ver- 
lag, 1949. 163 p. 

Mackenzie, Norman. Socialism; a short history. 
London, Hutchinson, 1949. 192 p. 

Molotov, V. M. Problems of | policy; 
speeches and statements, April 1945-November 
1948. Moscow, Foreign Languages Pub. House, 
1949. 610 p. 

Moscow. Institut Marksa-Engel’sa-Lenina, Jos- 
eph Stalin; a political biography. New York, 
International Publishers, 1949. 128 p. 

Parker, Ralph. Conspiracy against peace; notes 
of an English journalist. Moscow, Literaturnaya 
Gazeta, 1949. 

Simmons, Jack. From empire to commonwealth; 
principles of British imperial government. Lon- 
don, Odhams Press, 1949. 240 p. 


Social Problems 
Rastogi, T. N. Indian industrial labour; with 


special reference to textile labour. Bombay, 
Hind Kitabs, 1949. 236 p. 

Reiwald, Paul. Society and ifs criminals. Trans- 
lated and edited by T. E. James. London, 
Heineman, 1949. 315 p 

Thicknesse, S. G. Arab refugees; a survey of 
resettlement possibilities. London, al Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1949. yor 
Violich, Francis. Low-cost housing in ‘Latin. 
Americo. Washington, Pan American Union, 
1949. 93 p. 


Specialized Agencies 

International Labour Office. Model code of 
safety regulations for industrial establishments 
for the guidance of governments and industry. 
Geneva, 1949. xxxv, 483 p. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. Children’s communities by 
Elisabeth Rotten. A way of life for war's vic- 
-. Paris, [1949] 24 p. illus. (Publication No. 
422). 

——. Fundamental education. A description and 
programme. Paris, 1949. 85 p. (Monographs on 
fundamental education. Publication no. 363). 
——. Study abroad. International handbook. 
Fellowships, scholarships, educational exchange. 
be ll. Paris, 1949. 364 p. (Publication no. 
518.) 

World Health Organization. Manual of the in- 
ternational statistical classification of diseases, 
injuries, and causes of death. Vol. 2, Alphe- 
betical index. Geneva, 1949. 524 p. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


This calendar is an abridged version of the Monthly 
Calendar of International Conferences, published on 
the first of each month by the Department of Con- 


Section I—United Nations 


In Session 

since 

1946 

Jan. 17 Security Council INTERIM HQ. 
Mar. 25 Military Staff Committee..INTERIM HQ. 


June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 


INTERIM HQ. 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 
1947 
Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments ......... : coneneeniseeneerneeei NTERIM HQ. 
Nov. 21 United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans ATHENS 


1948 


June 14 Ad hoc Committee of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
SALONIKA 


June 15 United Nations Commission for In- 
dia and Pakistan 
INTERIM HQ. AND RAWALPINDI, PAKISTAN 


1949 


Jon. 17 United Nations Conetlintinn Com- 
mission for Palestine .......... GENEVA 


Jan. 29 United Nations Commission for In- 
donesia ........... ow DJAKARTA 


Feb. 2. United Nations Commission on Korea 


SEOUL 
1950 

Jan. 10 United Nations Commission for Eri- 
trea ansesreeeeennemennn DARA, ERITREA 
Jan. 16 Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly sabedictaneastecteod INTERIM HQ. 

Feb. 16 International Court of Justice 
THE HAGUE 
Mar. 27 Commission on Human Rights—éth 
session used ; ul NTERIM HQ. 


April United Nations ee Council for 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland under 
Italian Administration MOGADISCIO 


Apr. 3 Social Commission—éth session 
INTERIM HQ. 


Apr. 3 United Nations Visiting Mission to 
Trust Territories in the Pacific INTERIM HQ. 


Apr. 10 Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East—Sub-Committee on Iron and 
SIO. ‘sestsiesuesresscasineoeras . CALCUTTA 


Apr. 10 Aine Committee on Co- 
SS of Cost of Living Ex- 
ONE scien cooowee INTERIM HQ. 


Apr. 11 Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions INTERIM HQ. 


Apr. 11 United Nations Advisory Council in 
Libya sale cnn GENEVA 


Forthcoming 


Apr. 17 Sp tomate on Economic Devel- 
opment—4th session INTERIM HQ. 


Apr. 17 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Meeting of Railway Experts on Refrigerated 
Te TH | nen COPENHAGEN 
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Apr. 18 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Working Party 
on Legal Questions (Road Transport) 

GENEVA 


Apr. 23 Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East—Meeting of Railway Experts 
UNDETERMINED 


Apr. 24 Investments Committee.INTERIM HQ. 


Apr. 26 Economic Commission for Europe~ 
Inland Transport Committee—Group of Ex- 
perts to Study a Uniform System of Ac- 
countancy for Railways ....................GENEVA 


Apr. 28 Preparatory Committee of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Co-ordination 


PARIS 


April Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East—Meeting of Road Transport Experts 
UNDETERMINED 


May 1 Meeting of Training Experts for U.N. 
Social Welfare Fellowship Program..GENEVA 


May 2 Staten Committee on Co- 
ordination _.............. iliac aie as PARIS 


May 2 Statistical Commission—Committee on 
Statistical Classification INTERIM HQ. 


May 8 Statistical Commission—Sth session 


INTERIM HQ. 
May 8 Commission on the ye of Women— 
4th session ; INTERIM HQ. 


May 9 _ Economic esi for Asia and the 
Far East—Committee on Industry and Trade 
BANGKOK 


May 15 Sub-Commission on Freedom of In- 
formation and of the Press—4th session 
MONTEVIDEO 


May 15 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Working Party 
of Experts on Statistical Information 

GENEVA 


May 15 Meeting of Representatives of Inter- 
national Organizations and Specialized Agen- 
cies Interested in the Study of Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of linquents 

GENEVA 


May 15 Meeting of Experts on Problems of 
Planning and Execution of Programs of 
Economic ee in Less Developed 
Countries ; ..PUERTO RICO 


May 16 Economic Commission for Asia and 


the Far East—6th session - BANGKOK 
Moy 16 Technical Assistance Conference 
INTERIM HQ. 
May 22 Population Commission—5th session 
INTERIM HQ. 
May 29 Economic Commission for Europe— 
5th session ; GENEVA 
May 31 Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica ap a acetate .. MONTEVIDEO 
June 1 eee Council—7th session 
INTERIM HQ. 
June 5 International Law Commission—2nd 
session f ae GENEVA 
June 14 Permanent Central Opium Board— 


55th session Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body—34th session and 3rd = session of 
PCOB and NDSB ........ j GENEVA 


June 14 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Ad ‘hoc Technical Sub-Group on the Trans- 
port of Dangerous Goods by Road .GENEVA 


June 26 Conference of International Non- 
Governmental Organizations GENEVA 


June 27 Economic and Social Council—Agenda 
Committee GENEVA (tentative) 


ference and General Services. 





Further information 
can be obtained by writing to the Planning Section, 
Conference Division. 


June 29 (tentative) Interim Committee of Con- 
sultative Non-Governmental Organizations 
GENEVA 


June Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions INTERIM HQ. 


June United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund—Committee on Administra- 
tive Budget . INTERIM HQ. 


June United Nations International Children’s 


Emergency Fund—Program Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 


June United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund—Executive Board 


INTERIM HQ. 
July 3. Economic and Stet Council—11th 
session : GENEVA 


July 19 siieeaiuah Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Ad hoc Committee 


of Experts on Inland Transport 
UNDETERMINED 


July United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Cee CamnEEe on Administra- 
tive Budget INTERIM HQ. 


July United Nation’s neue S Children’s 


Emergency Fund—Program Comm 
INTERIM HQ. 


July United Nation’s International Children’s 


Emergency Fund—Executive Board 
INTERIM HQ. 


Section Il—Specialized 
Agencies 


iLO 


Apr. 21 Preliminary Meeting of Representatives 
of Governments and nacinennsin Agencies 
on Migration ... ne GENEVA 


May 15 (tentative) Correspondence Committee 
on Accident Prevention —..... UNDETERMINED 


June 5 Group Meetings .. GENEVA 


June 7 International labour Conference—33rd 
session GENEVA 


FAO 


Apr. 15 Meeting on Soil Conservation, Range 
Management, Decentey and Related a 


Apr. 17 Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council—2nd 
session ccnvsmennnnenheRONULLA, AUSTRALIA 


Apr. 17. Latin American Meeting on the Con- 
trol of Infestation of Stored Products 
COSTA RICA 


Apr. 26 International Meeting in Cooperation 
with Netherlands Government to consider 
desirability of Modifying the Phylloxero 
Convention at Berne f881) and the Plant 
Protection Convention of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome (1929) 

NETHERLANDS 


May 8 European Forestry and Forest Products 
Commission—Mediterranean Sub-Commission 
ALGIERS 


May 8 Council—9th session ROME 


May Meeting on Foot and Mouth Disease (in 
cooperation with International Office of 
Epizootics) . SE 


May Committee of Six Nations, FAO and 
International Office of Epizootics to Consider 
International Organization to Deal with 
Reporting and Control of Livestock ss 

ARI 
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June 5 Nutrition Conference on Problems in 
Latin America . RIO DE JANEIRO 


June (tentative) Latin American Meeting on 
Livestock Production BRAZIL (tentative) 


July Technical Meeting on Fisheries Statistics 
COPENHAGEN or LONDON 


July European Meeting on Dairy Production and 
Processing of Milk and Dairy Products 
READING, U.K. 


July (tentative) Working Party on Biological 
and Chemical Methods of Weed Control 
STOCKHOLM 


UNESCO 


Apr. 20 Annual Conference of Organizers of 
International Work Camps PARIS 


Apr. 24 Committee of Experts on Press... PARIS 


May 5 Meeting on the Technique of Interna- 
tional Conferences NEW YORK 


May 15 Executive Board...20th session 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


May 18 Meeting of Representatives of Na- 
tional Commissions FLORENCE, ITALY 


May 19 Interim Committee of Universities 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


May 22 General Conference—5Sth session 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


May 23 Ist Conference of International Non- 


Governmental Organizations 
FLORENCE, ITALY 


May 31 Meeting of Representatives from War 
Devastated Countries FLORENCE, ITALY 


late May International Voluntary Work Camps 
Committee nied PARIS 


June Temporary International Council for 
Educational Reconstruction—Working Party 
on the Needs of Organizations Concerned 


with Adult Education PARIS 
June 26 Expert Conference on Educational 
Systems and Modern Technology ........... PARIS 


late June Drafting Committee of the History 
of the Scientific and Cultural baie 4 
of Mankind—2nd session PARIS 


July 12 Seminar on ‘The iia of Geog- 
raphy as a Means of nee Interna- 
tional Understanding” ............... ONTREAL 


July 12 Seminar on ‘The Improvement of 


Textbooks, Particularly of History Books’’ 
BRUSSELS 


early July Committee of Experts on Uni- 
versities and International aia * 


early July Joint Committee with the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education GENEVA 


early July Joint International Conference with 
the International Bureau of Education on 
Public Instruction osmnseesimmnen GENEVA 


July Temporary International Council for Edu- 
cational Reconstruction—Meeting on Assist- 
ance to Handicapped Children PARIS 


July Committee of Experts on Documentary 
Reproduction Practice ; PARIS 


July Meeting of Experts on International In- 
terchange of Teachers PARIS or GENEVA 


ICAO 
April 18 South East Asia Special Frequency 
Meeting NEW DELHI 
May 30 Assembly—4th session MONTREAL 
May 30 Legal Committee . MONTREAL 


UPU 


May 11 Committee to examine Report on 
Postal Statistics ... MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND 


May 15 Executive and Liaison Commission 
MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND 
WHO 


Apr. 16 Pan American Sanitary Bureau—Ex- 
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ecutive Committee—10th session 
WASHINGTON 


Apr. 17 (tentative) Expert caw ination on 
ee GENEVA 


pr. 17 Expert Committee on Rabies....GENEVA 


_ 18 (tentative) Expert Committee on 
Health Statistics com GENEVA 


Apr. 20 Expert Committee on the Unification 
of Pharmacopoeias NEW YORK 


May 8 World Health Assembly—3rd session 
GENEVA 


May 31 Executive Board—WHO GENEVA 


May (tentative) European Health Conference 
to Consider the Establishment of a Regional 
Office for Europe GENEVA 


June 18 Pan American Sanitary Bureau and 
the Inter-American Hospital Association— 
3rd_ International Institute in Hospital Or- 
ganization and Management 

RIO DE JANEIRO 


July 10 Pan American Sanitary Bureau— 
Workshop on Nursing 
SANTIAGO DE CHILE 


July Expert Committee on Maternal and Child 
Health GENEVA 


IC-ITO 


In session Meeting of the Contracting Parties 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—4th session GENEVA 


Section III—Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations listed 
below have been granted consultative status 
with the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations or have a similar status with 
one or more of the Specialized Agencies of 
the United Nations. 


1.) ECOSOC 4.) UNESCO 
2.) ILO 5.) ICAO 
3.) FAO 6.) WHO 


Apr. 16 International Union of Catholic 
Women’s Leagues—Study Week (1, 4) 
FRIBOURG, SWITZERLAND 


Apr. 17 International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations—Annual Conference (5) 
BRUSSELS 


Apr. 18 International Chamber of Commerce 
—Commission on Sea Transport (1, 3, 5) 
PARIS 


Apr. 23 Inter-American Council of Commerce 
and Production—5th Plenary Meeting (1) 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


Apr. 24 International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—Committee on Small Tools (1, 
4, 5) eager coovussee PARIS 

Apr. 26 International Organization for Stand- 


ardization—Committee on Machine Tools (1, 
4, 5) eter mes ; PARIS 


April 28 International s aeeiiedlos for Stand- 
ardization—Committee on Documentation (1, 
ED nce uuu ASCONA, SWITZERLAND 


April World Federation of United Nations 
Associations—Executive Committee (1, 3, 4) 
GENEVA 


May 1 American Federation of Labor—Inter- 
national Union of United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers (1) NEW YORK 


May 1 American Federation of Labor—Inter- 
national Union of wenited Service Employees 
; : SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


May 3 menting Oeeniiniin for Stand- 
ardization—Committee on Hermetically Sealed 
Metal Food Containers (1, 4, 5) ..... LONDON 


May 3 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Information Meeting Between those Interested 
in - nee of dial Owned Trucks 
is a a = PARIS 


May : American Seat of Salinciainiies 
tional Union of Upholsterers of North Amer- 
ica (1) ...... PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 





May 4 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Commission on Railway Transport (1, wan 


May 8 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Committee on Distribution Statistics (1, 3, 
5) ae setietictimessuceeenietaeps 

May 8 World Federation of United Nations 
Associations—International Seminar on World 
Health Probiems (1, 3, 4) ‘ cone GENEVA 


May 9 International Chamber of Commerce— 
International Committee for the Exchange of 
Information and the Promotion of Trade 
Manuals (1, 3, 5) ad PARIS 


May 10 World Federation of Trade Unions— 
General Conference of the International Pro- 


fessional Departments (1, 2, 3, 4, 6) 
BUDAPEST 


May 10 International Chamber of Commerce— 
International Commission on Distribution (1, 
3% 9 I atu Sins gue nltaaaimteneleiogenecean a 

May 11 International Chamber of Commerce— 

International Commission on Advertising (1, 

May 12 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Sub-Committee on Arbitration Law (1, 3, 


’ 


PARIS 
May 12 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Commission on Taxation (1, 3, 5) ..........PARIS 


May 13 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Sub-Committee on Arbitration Pes ql, 


" 


May 14 World's Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations — World Consultation 
on Work with Boys (1, 4) 

GREEN LAKE, WISCONSIN 


May 15 World Federation of Trade Unions— 
Executive Bureau and Executive Committee 
(23.3, 4 : vooueew BUDAPEST 


May 15 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Commission on _ International Commercial 
Arbitration (1, 3, 5) ....... caasovnse ED 


May 15 American Federation of Labor—Inter- 
national Union of Plate Printers, Die Stamp- 
ers and Engravers of North America (1) 

PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


May 15 American Federation of Labor—Inter- 
national Jewelery Workers’ Union (1) 
ATLANTIC CITY, U.S.A. 


May 16 International Organization for Stand- 
oon aa aaa on + Glass- 


SIE EE ES Od = screnteccee LONDON 
May 17 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Court of Arbitration (1, 3, 5) .ccccccccccmnPARIS 


May 23 American Federation of Labor—Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union (1) 
ATLANTIC CITY, U.S.A. 


May 23 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Sub-Committee on Trade Marks (1, 5) 
PARIS 


May 24 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Joint Commission with the International As- 
sociation a the Protection of Industrial 
Property (1, 3, 5) ..... _. PARIS 


May 24 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Sub-Committee on Industrial meee and 
PE OR nescence PARIS 


May 24 International Casiiinn “ Scientific 
Management—Swiss Management Council— 
aoe ent — on Job Evaluation 





aN cote esse GENEVA 
ay 24 cneenaieaia dadiesiitaties helenae 
General Assembly noc ccccccccsccnceneenrnneenennnnn PARIS 


May 25 International Chamber of Resitinniee. 
Commission on International Protection of 
Patents, Trade Marks and other Industrial 
Property Rights (1, 3, 5) ............. PARIS 


May 27 World Federation of United Stations 
Associations—International Seminar for Eco- 
nomics Students (1, 3, 4) .... ..GENEVA 


May 29 International Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers—4th Annual General Meeting 
Ga .. SALTSJOBADEN, SWEDEN 


May 30 sonmnatieieal Committee on Scientific 
Management — Executive Committee — ~ 
session (1, 4) ; con saseonseereemeee PARAS 
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Developments in Technical Assistance 
(Continued from page 336.) 


11 different European and Western 
Hemisphere countries. The Bolivian 
Government and the United Na- 
tions will share the costs. 
Afghanistan, too, has been visited 
by a United Nations mission on the 
request of the Government of that 
country. Exploratory in nature, this 
four-member mission arrived early 
in March to find out what forms of 
techn&al aid were most urgently 


needed and to recommend how the 
necessary help could be most effec- 
tively given. 

It was headed by Owen Latti- 
more, Director of the Walter Hines 
Page School of International Rela- 
tions at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, United States. The other 
members were: Harold E. Caustin, 
of the United Nations Department 
of Economic Affairs; Albert J. Wal- 
ter, an Australian engineer; and L. 


E. Kirk of the Food & Agriculture 
Organization. 

Yet another group of experts 
arrived in Mexico at the beginning 
of April, to give technical aid in 
regard to technological and organi- 
zational problems of the Mexican 
iron and steel industry. This team, 
sent out in response to a request 
from the Mexican Government, con- 
sists of: John D. Price, of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company, 
Pueblo, Colorado; Jay MacMahon, 
of the Steel Company of Canada, 
and Emanuel Greiner, a consulting 
engineer from Brussels, Belgium. 





July 8 Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs—World Council of Churches 
—Central Committee (1, 4) 

TORONTO, CANADA 


July 10 International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—Meetings of Committees (1, 4, 5) 
PARIS 


July 10 (tentative) International Organization 
for Standardization — Committee on Textile 
Machinery (1,4, 5) occcccccccemom ZURICH 


July 10 World Power Conference—4th Confer- 
ence (1,4) . uuhONDON 


July 15 Satennntionnd ‘ele one pene 
5th International Cancer Congress (6)....PARIS 


July 16 Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs — Joint Committee of the 
International Missionary Council and the 
World Council of Churches (1, 4) 

WHITBY, CANADA 


July 17° World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession—4th Assembly (1, 4) ....... OTTAWA 


July 17 International Folk Music’ Council — 
International Folk Music Conference (4) 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


July 19 Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs — International anaes 
Council—ad interim Committee (1, 4) 

WHITBY, CANADA 


July 20 World’s Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations—Study Group on the 
Presentation of the Christian Message (1, 4) 

MELUN, FRANCE 

July 23 Women’s International League for 

Peace and Freedom—International Executive 





Committee (1, 4) : soos hONDON 
July 23 International Conference of Social 
Work—General Meeting (1, 4) ...................PARIS 


July 25 International Institute of Administra- 
tive Sciences—8th International Congress (1, 
4) FLORENCE, ITALY 

July 27 World Federation of United Nations 
Associations— Summer School on “Energy in 
the Service of Man” dnd the “U.N. Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance for Under- 
Developed Countries’ (1,3, 4) GENEVA 

July 28 International Committee of Schools of 
Social Work—5th International Conference of 
Schools of Social Work (1) PARIS 

July 29 International Union Against Venereal 
Diseases—Joint Conference of Syphilologists 
and Pediatricians and Annual General Assem- 
bly (6) ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 

July 31 International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women—5Sth_ International 
Congress (1) LONDON 


Section I1V—Other Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Conferences 


The conferences listed below are either called 
by organizations based on inter-governmental 
agreements or are conferences at which some 
or all of the representatives are officially op- 
pointed by their governments. a 


U.N. B.—April 15, 1950 


May 31 International Touring Alliance—Gen- 
eral Assembly (1) .. ’ PARIS 
May American Federation of Labor—Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Labor (1) 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
June 2 International Committee of Scientific 
Management—National Committee of the 
French Organization—3rd International Con- 
ference on the Social Problems of Labour 
Organization (1, 4)... ROYAUMONT, FRANCE 
June 3. World’s Christian Temperance Union— 
18th convention (1) -................ HASTINGS, U.K. 
June 3 International Landworkers Federation— 
International Congress (3) 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 
June 6 (tentative) World Federation of United 
Nations Associations — International Seminar 
for Students (1,3, 4) . ..FLORENCE, ITALY 


June 7 World Maman a Mothers — Inter- 
national Congress—’’The Mother in oom 
Life’ (1) LR ovum PARIS 

June 7 International Chaniee “a Commerce— 
Commission on Foreign Investments and Eco- 
nomic Development—2nd session (1, 3, 5) 

PARIS 

June 9 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Commission on Commercial and Monetary 
Policy—2nd session (1,3, 5) ............ .. PARIS 

June 12 (tentotive) International Chamber of 
Commerce—Executive Committee (1, 3, 5) 


PARIS 
June 12 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Budget Commission (1, 3, 5) .............. PARIS 


June 13 International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—Committee on Iron and Steel (1, 
4, 5) 3 vue LONDON 


June 13 icteagtions! Chamber of Commerce— 
73rd session of the Council (1,3, 5)... PARIS 


June 15 (tentative) International Ghamber of 
Commerce — Commission on _ International 
Postal Service (1,3, 5) : : con PARIS 


June 19 American Federation of Labor—Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association of U.S. and Can- 
IN CN ereeciensnctecooms uu COLUMBUS, U.S.A. 

June 19 American Federation of Labor—Inter- 
national Glove Workers’ Union of America 

ian cou dMILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 

June 21 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Court of Arbitration (1,3, 5) .....................PARIS 

June 26 International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—Committee on Raw Material for 
Paints, Varnishes and Lacquers (1, 4, 5) 

ZURICH 

June 26 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Commission on Air Transport (1, 3, 5)........Paris 

July 3 Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs—Executive Committee (1, 4) 

TORONTO, CANADA 

July 3. International iene for Stand- 
ardization—Council (1, 4, 5) . GENEVA 

July 6 International Union for Child Welfare— 
General Council (1,3, 4,6) ...... .. LONDON 

July 6 Commission of the Chaos on Inter- 
national Affairs—World Council of Churches 


—Executive Committee (1, 4) 
TORONTO, CANADA 


In session Organization of American States— 


Council ..WASHINGTON 
In session ‘tateedenninen ‘Geonemic and Social 
Council 5 ..WASHINGTON 
In session ‘ter Eastern Comeleaien 

WASHINGTON 
In session Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 
WASHINGTON 

In session Inter-Allied Reparations ——~ 
USSELS 


In session International Authority iat us Ruhr 
DUSSELDORF, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
(Western Germany) 


In session Inter-American Defence Board — 


Council WASHINGTON 
Forthcoming 
April 17 International Poplar Commission 
GENEVA 
April 18 Central Rhine Commission 
STRASBOURG 


April 24 South Pacific Commission—First South 
Pacific Conference SUVA, FIJI 
April 24 Central Office for lntemational Rail- 
way Transports—International Regulation tor 
the Transport of Dangerous Materials (Annex 
1 of the International Convention on the 


Transport of Goods by Rail) . aenneen PARIS 
April 24 International oper Council— Special 
Committee _ ............. LONDON 


April (tentative) Meeting of Technicions in Con- 
nection with the Final Protocol of Tonnage 
Measurement of Ships STOCKHOLM 

May 2 Rubber Study Group—7th oie 

BRUSSELS 

May 8 Central Office for International Railway 
Transports — Special Conference and Partial 
Revision of the International Conference 
Concerning the Transport of Goods oo 


May 13 South Pacific Commission—5th session 
SUVA, FIJI 


May 16 International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee—9th sesssion ..................... WASHINGTON 


May 27 Inter-American Council of Jurists—Ist 
session _...... vmettO DE JANEIRO 


May 28 Pan ‘aatloan Union—First Regional 
Seminar on Community Organization... QUITO 


June 19 International Criminal — Com- 
mission ................. ; one THE HAGUE 


June 29 internatiansl Confevenee of the Prin- 
cipal High Tension Electrical ee 
biennial session .... PARIS 

July 10 International Conuiates o “Agricul- 
tural Industries—8th International Congress of 
Agriculture arr with the Government of 
Belgium) . BRUSSELS 

July 15 (tentative) ahentieiel Commission 
for the Regulation of Whaling—2nd session 

OSLO 

July (tentative) Fourth Inter-American Confer- 

ence on Agriculture . nw MONTEVIDEO 


July International Sugar Council 
UNDETERMINED 
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UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Effective 1 April 1950 
GMT-Greenwich Mean Time 


lake Success, N. Y. 
EST—Eastern Standard Time 


UN INDIA & PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 

Sta- Wave- Fre- 
Program tion length quency 
BBC Relay 
GRZ 


EST GMT 


7.45- 7.52am 1245-1252 UN News in Hindi 


7.52- 8.00am 1252-1300 UN News in Urdu 13.86 m 21,640 kes 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION I—(Monday-Friday) 


9.25- 9.30am 1425-1430 UN News in Icelandic 
9.32- 9.40am 1432-1440 UN News in Turkish 
7 i 1440-1450 UN News in Serbo-Croat (CKNC 16.84m_ 17,820 kes 
9.50- 9.58am 1450-1458 UN News in Greek CKCX 19.75m 15,190 kcs 
10.00-10.27 am 1500-1527 UN News & Program 
in Russian 


MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 


10.15-10.25am 1515-1525 UN News in Amharic 
WNRA  13.88m 21,610 kes 


10.25-10.35am 1525-1535 UN News in Pushtu 
10.35-10.45am 1535-1545 UN News in Persian 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION !!1—(Monday-Friday) 


1.00- 1.05pm 1800-1805 UN News in Hebrew 
1.05- 1.10pm 1805-1810 UN English News 
Summary 
1810-1824 English Program or Cor- 
respondents Dispatch 
1824-1830 UN News in French 
1835-1840 UN Summary in Arabic 
1845-1900 UN Arabic Program 
1900-1915 BBC Dispatches 
1915-1925 UN News in Dutch 


WNRA 13.88 m 21,610 kes 
WOOC 19.83m 15,130 kcs 


LATIN AMERICA & THE CARIBBEAN TRANSMISSION !I—(Monday-Friday) 
- 6.45pm 2300-2345 UN News and Programs) WGEA 19.57 m 
in Spanish WGEO  31.48m 
‘WCBX 16.83 m 
7.00 pm 2345-2400 UN News and Programs| WGEO 31.48m 
in Spanish WCBX 16.83 m_ 17,830 kes 


WRUA = 19.54m_ 15,350 kes 
7.00- 7.15pm 2400-0015 es ee \wrca 7 meres 
( | MT) .72m ; cs 
ee a J WNRX 31.02m 9,670 kcs 
( -0015 GMT) 
7.15- 7.30pm 0015-0030 Portuguese Program {We wae m = 0 
02m 9, cs 


WNRX 
WCBX 16.83 m_ 17,830 kes 


REGULAR BROADCASTS HEARD IN THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 

“United Nations Today,’ a 15-minute review featuring the recorded 
voices of delegates taking part in U.N. sessions around the world, is carried 
by some 175 stations in the United States and over the Dominion Network of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The a is carried Mondays 
through Fridays—or Tuesdays through Saturdays. Check local newspapers for 
exact time. 

“Memo From Lake Success,’ a weekly 15-minute feature program, is car- 
ried over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) and the Trans- 
Canada Network (33 stations) on Saturdays from 6:15-6:30 pm EST. (in New 
York City over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 am EST.) 

“U.N. Story,” a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series is carried 
over 400 stations in the United States. American listeners should check their 
local newspapers for time of these broadcasts. 


AMERICAN NETWORKS TO CARRY NEW DOCUMENTARY SERIES 


Two new series of United Nations documentaries will be broadcast over 
two major American networks. They portray the impact of United Nations 
activities on the daily lives of people everywhere. Distinguished stage and 
cinema stars will play feature roles in these documentaries, which were 
prepored by outstanding international writers and producers. 

One series will be under the direction of Mr. Norman Corwin, well 
known American radio dramatist who is the United Nations Radio’s Director 
of Special Projects. This series entitled ‘‘The Pursuit of Peace’ will be car- 
vied by the Mutual Broadcasting System, and it will include six monthly 
hour-long documentaries to be produced in New York, Washington, New 
Delhi and Toronto. They will be broadcast from 9:00-10:00 pm EST on 

ys. 

The following schedule for the Mutual Broadcasting System series has been 
arranged: 

April 16—documentary on ICAO 

May 7—documentary on V.E. Day 


June 18—documentary on Trusteeship 


TRANSMISSION !I1—(Monday-Friday) 
Sta- Wave- 
GMT Program tion length 


0200-0300 UN News and Programs |Wwiwe-1 23:62 m 
in Spanish WLWR-2 19.57 m 


AUSTRALIAN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 


0430-0435 UN News in English CHOL 
0435-0450 UN Radio Review CKLX 


25.60 m 
19.88 m 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


0715-0717 Program Summary KNBA 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
0717-0725 UN News in Burmese 
0725-0730 UN News in Thai KNBI 30.93 m 9,700 kes 
0730-0735 Headline News in 

English 
0735-0745 UN News in Tagalog KRHO 
0745-0750 UN News in French 
0750-0755 UN News in Indones- 

ian-Malay 
0755-0800 UN News in Dutch 
0800-0815 UN News in English 
0815-0835 Chinese Program 
0835-0842 News in Urdu 
0842-0845 Music and Close 


16.85 m_ 17,800 kes 


Manila 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 
Relay Il 


From 0835-0845 GMT add: 
Manila 13.91m_ 21,570 kes 
Relay | 


BROADCAST OF MEETINGS 


Direct broadcasts of major United Nations meetings, when in session, with 
running narration in English and French can be heard from 1600-1 GMT 
(11.00-1.00 P.M. EST) and from 2000-2345 GMT (3.00-6.45 P.M. EST) on the 


following frequencies: 


A.M. P.M. 
13.88 m 21,610 kes WNRA 13.88 m 21,610 kes 


GMT) 30 GMT) 
15,130 kes 25.48 m 11,770 kes 


(from 1615-1800 GMT) 


WNRA 


Ooc : 
(2000-2345 GMT) 


July 16—documentary on UNESCO 

September—documentary on Technical Assistance. 

Another monthly documentary series will be carried by the National Broad- 
casting Company on Sunday 1-1:30 p.m. EST, and over WNBC on followin 
Thursday, 11:30-12:00 p.m. EST. The programs will be repeated over WNY' 
at 8:30 p.m. on March 29, April 19, May 17, June 28, and July 19. 


The following schedule for the NBC series has been arranged: 

May 7—Your Health, Sir’—a documentary on the work of the World 
Health Organization. 

June 18—"E Equals MC2—Formula for Peace?’’—a documentary on atomic 
energy control. 

July 9—’Pay As You Go,’"—a documentary on the International Bank. 


American listeners should check local newspapers for exact time of broad- 
cast in their communities. 


NOTE TO LISTENERS: 

The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 
as possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all 
parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the recep- 
tion of United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on U.N. 
broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card 
and a copy of the Charter. Correspondence, including requests for copies of 
this schedule, should be addressed to: 


UNITED NATIONS RADIO 

Lake Success, N.Y., U.S.A. 
or to the Director of the nearest U.N. Information Centre. These centres are 
located in Buenos Aires, Cairo, Copenhagen, Geneva, london, Mexico City, 
Moscow, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Sydney, Warsaw, 
and Washington. 








United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 

H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 

Ceylon: 

The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Ltd. 
Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: * 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 


Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 
la Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Egypt: 
Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internationale, 
Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 
Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie: “A la Cara- 
velle,’’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 
Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 
Pembangunan-Opbouw, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


lran: 
Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Israel: 


Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 


N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juana, 
Rizal. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A 8, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie universelle, Damascus. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 

International Documents Service, Colum 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 
Libreria Internacional S.R.L., Dr. Hector 
D’‘Elia, Calle Uruguay 1331, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Knjiga, 
Marsala Tita 23, Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland: er Sales Section, United Nations. Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 





MODERN CARTOGRAPHY 


Base Maps for World Needs 


This survey, published by the U.N. Department of Social 
Affairs, deals with the plans of the United Nations for 
the stimulation and coordination of cartographic activities, 
toward the improvement of techniques and standards 


in this field. 


“In an advancing civilization there is increasing and 
urgent need for more power, more food, and better 
communications. The means of producing these essentials 
are various, but in every case they can be produced 
more cheaply and more quickly with adequate maps than 
without them,” observe a group of international experts 
on cartography invited by the Secretary-General to 
advise on the problem. Their detailed recommendations 


are contained in Modern Cartography. 


A study on modern cartographic methods, supplemented 
by bibliographical material, prepared by the Pan Amer- 
ican Institute of Geography and History for use by the 
experts is also contained in Modern Cartography. Two 
world maps are included which show the status of 
topographic mapping and the status of geodetic con- 


trol surveys. 


95 pages, $1.00 7/6 Stg. Sw.Fr. 4.00 
(U.N. Publications No. 1949.1.19) 


Available in English and French edi- 


tions from all U.N. Sales Agents. 








